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The Canadian Pacific Railway Company has Lands for Sale in the best parts of 
MANITOBA, ASSINIBOIA and ALBERTA at from $3.00 to $6.00 per acre. 


EA Ss y T t R sal Ss 0 e P AY M E N T The aggregate amount of purchase money and interest is 


divided into ten installments, as shown in the table below ; 
the first to be paid at the time of purchase, the second two years from the date of purchase, the third in three years, and 
so on. Interest on the outstanding purchase money is payable in one year, except in case of an actual settler who goes into 
permanent residence on the land, and breaks up at least one-sixteenth of the land within that time. Rebate of interest is 
not allowed on hay or pastured lands 

The fo ving table shows the amount of the annual installments on a quarter-section of 160 acres at different prices : 

cre, lst installment # 71.90, and nine equal installments of # 60.00. 
"1 nstallment $ 83.00, and nine equal installments of # 70.00 
re stallment # 95.85, and nine equal installments of $ 80.00. 
‘re, Ist installment #107.85, and nine equal installments of $ 90.00. 
cre, Ist installment $119.85, and nine equal installments of $100.00. 
re 
"re 


iO acre at #3.00 per 


‘ s 

60 acres 50 per: 

OO acres at 34.00 per ac 

veres at M.o0 per 
res 


i 
’ 

i 

i i 
at $5.00 per a 
’ 

a 


OO ac 


s at $5.50 per : », Ist installment $131.80, and nine equal installments of $110.00. 
160 acres at $6.00 per ¢ Ist installment #148 80, and nine equal installments of $120.00. 
DISCOUNT FOR GASH.—If land is paid for in full at time of purchase, a reduction from price will be allowed equal to ten per 
the amount paid in excess of the usual cash installment. Interest at six per cent will be charged on overdue installments. 
lor maps and full particulars write to 
F. T. GRIFFIN, Land Commissioner, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
« ’ ’ 
W. TOOLE, General Land Dept. Agent for Alberta, at Calgary, Alberta. 














FARM STOCK TO CHICAGO 


LANDS LANDS — 

















IN AITKIN AND ITASCA COUNTIES, 
MINNESOTA. 





vou intend to engage in mixed farming, 


r or market gardening, you 








yunties unexcelled for the pur 





post Che soil is rich and productive. Thousands $$ $______ — 
of tons of wild hay can be cut with a mower 


1 I he b ket a” Me ~~ ° 
O ) rs > bes ‘ . } 
n y two to four hours from the best marke tHe Vn ter Aland 


entire Northwest Near railroads, schools 








hurches. Work during the winters at good 


Lumber and fuel cost you practically noth Running Daily Between 
ing. We sell land at from $2.50 to $7.00 per “ eee - == 
cnet Miia CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, 
est, and give you reduced rates to see the land. || ST. DAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 


acre, on ten years’ time and six per cent inter- 
Why not investigate 


Only Perfect Train In the World. 

Best Dining Car Service 

For free maps, illustrated folders and further information ali hata ee td - _— 
; write to LOWEST RATES TO ALL POINTS. 


L A t of Trust = F . : sides ia 
® B. ARNOLD, os = Ret. & P. Ry., / Pa Sra 3 ae Pass. Agt., 





NOS. 901-905 GUARANTY BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. eathtnccit 









































THE ECONOMY PATENT. 


FLAT IRON HEATER. 


INDISPENSABLE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


GREAT 
SAVING 
IN 
FUEL. 


This is the invention of a lady who learned the need of such a 


Can be used on any kind of Stove or Range, 
whether Coal, Wood, Gas, Gasoline or Oil Stove. 


iF) 


FOR ITSELF 
IN A SHORT 


No Clothing 
Fits like Ours. 


WILL PAY 


Manufacturing 


Retailers. 


Dont Speculate. 





TIME. 


When you want good clothing, look for a good invest- 


ment. It may be a mere “gamble” at a lot of stores; 


but we have been making and selling fine clothing for 
a third of a century and ours is of the guaranteed sort. 
It pays in more ways than one to % 8 St UF US Ut Ut 
& st vt wt “BUY OF THE MAKER,” 2% t 





device, and has thoroughly tested it before offering it to the public. 


MEN’S SUITS, Cut to Fit - - - 


Note the many great advantages of this Heater. 





No more overheated and burned iron 


Ss. 


No more scorching or soiling of linen. 


Twice as many irons heated with HALF THE FUEL as when 


exposed to the air. 


Irons retain the heat longer, being uniformly heated. 
Irons can be heated in this receptacle and cooking done at 
the same time without danger of SOILING THE IRONS. 


Irons Always Glean. 


Buy one, 


Price on 


J. K. BACON & CO., Manufacturers, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Special Price to Dealers. 


ly 


LONG PANTS, 
$5 to $18. 


MEN’S OVERCOATS, Cut to Fit - $8 to $25. 


LARGE BOYS, 
$8 to $18. 


BOYS’ OVERCOATS. 


$8 to $25. 


BOYS’ SUITS. 


KNEE PANTS, 
$3 to $8.50. 


SMALL BOYS, 
$3.50 to $10. 








Send for Samples. | 


Mail Orders RECEIVE Prompt 
and careful ATTENTION. 








$1.00. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


415, 417, 419 Nicollet Ave. 
C. J. GUTGESELL, Manager. 


Sent by Express to any Address. 


Browning - King & Co., 


ST. PAUL, 
Seventh and Robert Sts. 
C. E. HASSON, Manager. 
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ROCKOLEAN, 


THE 


Grea! Holr Restorer. 
Positive cure for 
Baldness, 
Falling Hair, 
Diseased Scalps 
and Dandruff. 


If other remedies 
have failed you, try 
this NEvER-fail cure. 


‘ove onan. eae gin 
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BALD. HEADS 
Sa oe ote ee 


PRICE SO CTS 











PRICE PER BOTTLE, 50c. 


Rockolean Cream, 
The Great Skin Food and Tissue Builder. 


Plumps the Face, Neck, Arms and 
Bust. Cures Sunburn, Chapped Hands, 
Pimples, Wrinkles, Moth, Eczema. 


Prepared only by the 


ROCKOLEAN MFG. €0., 


827 SIXTH STREET S., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
For sale by druggists. Write us for 
circulars and particulars. il orders 
filled promptly. Price per Jar, 
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GET THE BEST 


When you are about to buy a Sewing Machine do not be 
deceived by alluring advertisements and be led to think 
you can get the best made, finest finished and 


MOST POPULAR 


for a mere song. See to it that you buy 
from reliable manufacturers that have 
— a reputation by honest and square 
ealing—you will then get a sewing 
machine that Is noted the world over for 
its durability. You want 
the one that is easiest to 

manage and is 


LIGHT RUNNING | 


There is none in the world that can equal 
in mechanical construction, durability of 
working parts, fineness of finish, beauty 
in appearance, or has as many improve- 
ments as the 


NEW HOME 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike on both 
sides of needle, (patented), no other has it; New Stand 
(patented), driving wheel hinged on adtustible cen 
ters, thus reducing friction to the minimum. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 


The New Home Sewing Machine (0., 


Orange, Mass., Boston, Mass., 28 Union Square, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ili., St. Louis, Mo., Dallas, Texas, 
San Francisco, Cal., Atlanta, Ga. 


| 
FOR SALEIBY | 


99 W. 7th St. & 
403 E. 7th St., 


W.F. ELWES ST.PAUL, MINK. 





If you are 


We can SAVE you from #1 to #10. 
a ticket for sale come to us. , 
are authorized agents to all points. 


BUY A RAILROAD TIC 


going to 


If you 
We will buy it. 


rates and information. 


199 East Third Street, 


CORBETT’S TICKET OFFICE, 


MENTION NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 


KET 


have 
We 


Write for 


St.Paul, Minn. | 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
A. LL. EGE, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 


BILLIARD, POOL TABLES AND BOWLING GOODS 


AND IMPORTER OF 


Ivory Balls, Billiard Cloth, Cues, Tips, Etc. 


ALTERING DONE. Sewo ror Caratogue. 


220 EAST SEVENTH STREET, SAINT PAUL, MINN. Telephone 548. 





The Little Falls 
Electric anu Water 
Company.... . 


FOR RATES AND 
CONDITIONS 
FOR SUPPLYING 














SERVICE 


Apply at offfce Gor. First Ave. S. W. 
and Third Street West, 


LITTLE FALLS, MINN. 


RUSSEL BAKER, Supt. 














The Only Member of the American Ticket Brokers’ Association in 
the City. 


J. C. McDERMOTT, 
(Successor to GEO. W. FREY) 
Railway Ticket Broker, 

384 ROBERT STREET. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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* 
500,000 acres in Aitkin and adjoining counties at from $1.50 to $6.00 per acre. Easy 
terms and low rates of interest. Specially cheap tracts for colonization purposes. 
B. M. HUNGERFORD, AITKIN, MINNESOTA. 

® 











C. W. HASTINGS, PresivenrT. 
A. P. WHITE, Vice Presivoent. F. P. SHELDON, Casnier. 
P. J. SHELDON, CHAS. AIKEN, 
2no Vice Prest Asst. CasnHier 


LUMBERMEN'S BARK, 


Giond Rapids, Minn. 








A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY 


ITASCA COUNTY ABSTRACT OFFICE 


KREMER & KING, Proprietors. 
REAL ESTATE, INSURANGE. 


We Have the Only Complete Abstract of Titles of Itasca County. 


Special Attention Given to Perfecting Land Titles, Preparing Deeds, Mortgages, Contracts, Etc 
All Kinds of Lands Bought and Sold. Timber Estimates Furnished. 


Taxes Paid for Non-Residents. Twenty Years’ Experience. 


GRAND RAPIDS, 


MINNESOTA. 





GEORGE BOOTH, GRAND RAPIDS BRANCH GEO. F. KREMER, 


Manufacturer of Fine Brands of 


CIGARS. 


LEADING BRANDS: 
POKEGAMA BOUQUET, 
HAVANA GEMS. 
Factory and Office in GRAND RAPIDS, MINN. 














MINNEAPOLIS 
BREWING CO.’S 
GOLDEN GRAIN BELT BEER, 


JOHN COSTELLO, 
Agent, 


GRAND RAPIDS, - MINN. 


Dealer in Furniture 
and House-Furnish- 
Brick, 
Lime, Hair, Cement, 


Et. #*+ + ss 





ing Goods. 





Grand Rapids, - Minn. 





IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 
IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA, 


YOU SHOULD HAVE 


A NEW SECIONAL MAP 
OF ITASCA COUNTY. 


WE HAVE ALSO MAPS OF 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA, 

UPPER MISSISSIPPI, 

RED LAKE INDIAN RESERVATION, 
and ST. LOUIS COUNTY. 


JEWETT & SON, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Township plats, 6 or 12 inch, of all towns in 
Northern Minnesota. 








one c¥e5 Dy [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


THE “DUDLEY” 
DRAY AND crano 


EXPRESS ° min: 
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PACKAGE DELIVERY 
A SPECIALTY. 


WOOD FOR SALE. 


Anything in 
the line of 


IF YOU WANT 


DRUGS, 
TOILET 
ARTICLES, 
ETC., 


} _ == — CALL 08 = 
res R.R. BELL, Pharmacist, 
Compounded. GRAND RAPIDS, MINN. 





PRESSED WILD FLOWERS. 


If you have visited Yellowstone Park, you will 
enjoy our flower-book of natyral-colored pressed 
flowers gathered in the park. If you have not, 
and love flowers, you will be glad to own a copy 
of it and to know what a beautiful flora is found 
there. The book is most daintily put up, con- 
tains ten specimens of flowers and four illustra- 
tions of park scenery, and the botanical name and 
habitat of each specimen is given. The herbarium 
is well worth the fifty cents it costs, and by send- 
ing that amount and your address, plainly writ, 
ten, to Chas. S. Fee, General Passenger Agent 
Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn., a copy of 
the book will be mailed to you carefully wrapped 
in corrugated card-board. 


. 
A CURE FOR ASTHMA. 


Asthma sufferers need no longer leave home 
and business in order to be cured. Nature has 
produced a vegetable remedy that will perma- 
nently cure Asthma and all diseases of the lungs 
and bronchial tubes. Having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases (with a 
record of go per cent. permanently cured), and 
desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all sufferers from Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis and nervous dis- 
eases, this recipe, in German, French or English, 
with full directions for preparing and using. Sent 
by mail. Address with stamp, naming this paper, 
W. A. Noyes, 835 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Established 1893. Ww. V. FULLER. J. J. DECKER. 


The Itasca MercantileCo., 


Grand Rapids, Minn. 
(INCORPORATED.) 


LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT OF ITS SORT IN 
NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 


bia a Bie WHEN YOU COME T0 NORTHERN MINNESOTA, 
over to the following departments SETTLE NEAR GRAND RAPI DS. 


GROCERIES, DRY GOODS, 
HARDWARE, CLOTHING, 


FURNITURE, GENTS’ FURNISHINGS, Ne Sigel tee mate ha Pack Beekn Bis e 

great Agricultural Country, as yet hardly 
developed. We are established here and 
LUMBERMEN'S AND have done well. You certainly can do the same. 
Ar eer: ua When you are ready to build, begin right by deal- 
MINERS’ SUPPLIES. ing with us. We handle such building material 
as Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Sash, Doors, Building 
Paper and Tarred Felt. We also make Mouldings 
and all sorts of Interior and Exterior Finish. 


COAL FLOUR, a 


FEED, HAY, 


BRANCH STORES: Hibbing and Mountain Iron. 


OFFICERS: 


Hu.ert ©. MERRITT, President and Treasurer, } 
LEWIS J. MERRITT, Vice-President, -- 


R. C. Mennrrr, Secretary, ewe TW. V. FULLER & COMPANY, 


F. T. BuENEMAN, General Manager, Grand Rapids, Minn. 
D. D. McEacutn, Asst. General Manager, Hibbing, Minn. GRAND RAPIDS, MINNESOTA. 


W. J. & H. D. POWERS, 


eS 


ww 


HARDWARE, WE ARE 
IRON, 

STEEL. INTERESTED 
STOVES, IN THE 
TINWARE, 

LUMBERMEN’S GROWTH 
SUPPLIES, AND 


JOHN WAGONS, 


SLEIGHS, PROSPERITY 


BECKFELT, | PAINTS, a 


OILS, 


GENERAL GLASS, GRAND 


AGRICULTURAL 
MERCHANDISE. IMPLEMENTS, RAPIDS 

BICYCLES, 

GUNS, AND 

CUTLERY, ITASCA 

FISHING 

TACKLE. COUNTY. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, GRAND RAPIDS, MINN. 
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M. Doran & Co. —~ em 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
The Oldest Firm in the 
Northwest doing a 


Xe, Banking and 
ae : 


Brokerage 
at Business. 
oni) STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN 
AND PROVISIONS. 


Direct we ea to all Leading Markets. 


Germania Life Ins. Bidg., Ground Floor, 
Fourth and Minnesota Sts. 





CHAUNCEY E. WHEELER FRANK L. HALE. 


C. E. WHEELER & CO.. 


GRAIN 
AND STOCK 
BROKERS, 


a 
FARGO, N. D. 
Seie.«.2-0-0-0.0 


ereeGecec. 
Me 
Se. eeece 


Grain, Provisions and Stocks Bought and Sold for 
Cash or on Margins. Private Wire Service to 
Chicago, Minneapolis and Duluth Markets. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





FOR XMAS TRADE. 


Celluloid Goods. 


We are showing a splendid range in this line, 
BOOKS, BIBLES and HYMNALS. We carry a full 
and well assorted range bound in fancy cloth, 
leather, vellum and gilt covers 


Christmas Goods, Booklets 
and Fancy Calendars. 


This is the best line of these goods ever 
seen. It includes the famous English Art Series, | 
Boxed Cards, etc 

A large stock of STATIONERY, OFFICE} 
SUPPLIES, WRAPPING PAPER, BAGS, TWINE. | 


~ CLARK BROS. & CO., 
Winnipeg, Man. 


FINE RUGS MADE FROM 
OLD CARPET. 

Carpet Cleaning, Refitting, Sewing, Laying. Low- 
est Rates. First-Class Work Only- 
National Carpet & Rug Cleaning Co., 
GEO. D. WALKER, Proprietor. 

Tel. 635 Main. 





Power Building, Nicollet Island, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








WOOD, VALLANCE & CO., Hamilton, Ont. 


GEO. D. WOOD & CO., 


Iron Merchants. 


" 


Importers of 














British and 
Foreign 


HARDWARE, 


WINNIPEG, 
CANADA. 














PURE FOOD 2» 


ls essential to the public welfare, and 
everybedy wants it and expectsit. a « 
Possessing the largest and best equipped 
brewery in the Northwest, the Minne- 
apolis Brewing Company gives the most 
careful attention to the quality of their 
product, the 





which are best qualified to fill the wants 
of everybody who is in need of a pure 
liquid food. When you are in need of 
it, make no mistake in orderingit. See 
to it that you get the best to be had, 
which is that made by the 


_ MINNEAPOLIS 
BREWING CO., 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. 














‘LARSON BROS., 


| MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘BAR, SALOON AND BANK FIXTURES. 


Show Cases. All kinds of Artistic Furniture 
ALL HAND WORK, 


120 West Third Street, 


EMERSON 
& HAGUE. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF TENTS, 
AWNINGS, MATTRESSES, 
WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 
WAGON COVERS, OVERALLS, 
SHIRTS AND SMOCKS, *.%.4.%.% 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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|| THE CHISAGO LAKES 
| REGION OF MINNESOTA. 
i i 


BY ELIZABETH A. BURNS. 














Of all the enticing spots in Minnesota, it would be difficult 
to select one that possesses a greater variety of charming sum- 
mer features than the vicinity of Chisago Lakes in Chisago 
County. While seeming to be five small lakes, a closer inspec- 
tion discovers the fact that they are in reality one large lake— 
nearly ten miles in length and, in places, more than a mile in 
width. The shore for the most part is high above the lake and 
is thickly wooded. Here and there a peninsula juts out from the 
irregular banks, enhancing the beauty of the scene materially. 

This region is but ‘a short distance northeast of St. Paul. Its 
beauty is not of that wild, majestic kind which is seen some 
miles away in the Interstate Park, but partakes rather of a gentle, 
lovable nature—wonderfully restful to tired city folk. The lo- 
cality is growing in popularity, too; from year to year it is visited 
by scores of people who, when the first warm summer days come, 
leave the ways of the world and go out into this Arcadia, where 
nature remains unspoiled, and where the heart of all life beats 
young and glad. Here, too, come many men and women who, 
through a year’s work, have earned a ten days’ freedom; and 
how they fill each moment of the time that is indeed too short 
for all the enjoyment they would crowd into it! What rowing, 
and fishing, and bathing! What wheeling, and hunting, and 
tramping! And with what sun-browned faces and new-found 
zest they go back to the city to take up the old round of money- 
making, the old struggle for dear life! 

Time was when Wyoming, where now cars are changed for 
Chisago City, was a favorite resort with many city people; and 
the old Tombler House, with its spacious lawn, which is still 
beautifully kept, was famous for its excellent cuisine. It is now 
a private home—the chief ornament of the tiny, restful village 
bearing the poetic Indian name. From their commonplace com- 
forts, however, the people of Wyoming are now attracted by 


the natural loveliness surrounding the chain of lakes in their 


vicinage, for Chisago Lakes, with Green Lake, form a chain. 
At Chisago City the sun would seem to rise out of one lake 
and to set in another, for the little village is on a peninsula 
which separates Green Lake from Chisago Lake. The hotel 
here, which is scarcely large enough to accommodate all the 
numerous visitors that flock to the place in summer, is built on 
a gentle knoll overlooking Chisago Lake. No fairer sight can 
be imagined than when, of a June morning, the sun rises above 
the lake; when through the grayness of the small hours break 
the tints of the life-blood of the young day, and more and more 
clearly each dim object on the farther shore is outlined. The 
trees, which looked almost a blue-black in the distance and in 
the dim glimmer of the early morning light, take on their true 
green tint in the garish light of full day. Yonder is a quiet 
farmhouse among the trees, set in so cozily that it makes one 
think of a gentle gray dove in a nest of leaves. The water seems 
even bluer than the sky, and the sun is scarcely well on his way 
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when the lake bears upon its azure bosom numerous white boats, 
in which are joyful pleasure-seekers rowing or fishing 

Why Green Lake is so named is something of a mystery, for 
the water has no greenish tint, but seems always of the same 
fair blue as it is on the other side of the village. It is here that 
the sun goes down, making the water burnished, rippling gold 
where the long rays fall across it; and the trees and houses 
about the shore seem like a bit of fairy-land. Gradually the 
brightness of the scene fades,—for it is too lovely to last long,— 
and the forest across the water looks dark, shadowy, and almost 
fearful, while the reflection of it in the lake below shows each 
All things settle 


+ 


into a wondrous peace, into a silence that is almost holy, broken 


tree more plainly than it is seen on the shore 


now and then by song, laughter, and conversation, or by the 
tinkling of a musical instrument. 

There is a popular resort for picnic parties but a short dis- 
tance beyond Chisago City—to the east. This is Russell's Beach, 
to which many a train-load of excursionists come from St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, via the St. Paul & Duluth line, now owned by 
the Northern Pacific Railway Company, during the excursion 
season. With its fine groves of large trees, it is truly an ideal 
place for an outing. Here and there are improvised tables and 
benches where the hungry picnickers feast, and there is also a 
pretty little steamer which plies up and down the lake. 

Lindstrom, near by, is a village of some 
pretensions—a little larger and a lit 
tle more stately than its mod 








OUT OF CHISAGO LAKES. 


“The fisherman finds a paradise here, for the chain of lakes abounds 
in such fish as bass, pike, pickerel, croppies, and perch.” 


est sister, Chisago City. It, too, has its quota of summer visit- 
ors, for it is by no means lacking in natural attractions. Here 
are published two papers, the News, and another one with an un- 
pronounceable Swedish name. As one drives from Lindstrom to 
Center City, which is the queen of the lake villages as well as the 
county seat, one comes to what a St. Paul girl called “a picture 
fittingly framed.” Of course the railroad has found out this ro- 
mantic spot—which takes away a little of the romance, but adds 
vastly to the conveniences of the place. The railway is elevated 
above the wagon-road, and where the latter crosses the one of 
steel there is need of none of the time-honored signs of “Look 
out for the cars.” The trestlework provides a passage for the 
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traveled driveway—large posts on either side of this passage 
forming a frame for one of the best views to be obtained of the 
lake, which shows to better advantage at Center City than from 
any other point 

It was just when the setting sun was transfiguring the scene 
that I drove for the first time into Center City, and it is as one 
approaches it that it shows the fairest. The first thing to be 
seen is the spire of the gray stone church which rears its stately 
It is built upon 
a sloping hill, this church, and one is surprised at its beauty 


height above the surrounding houses and trees. 


and size; for it is at once the marvel and the pride of all the 


11 


it exquisitely small village it 1s a monu 
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/ I se B } si f re ff n St. Paul 
a the D / Sh Lin , wned i the Northern Pacifie ( 

ment to the devotion of t iithful Swedish Lutherans. Hers 

is, in truth, a favorite spot to spend the summer—this place over 

looking the lake, with its three pretty hotels, its neat cottages, 


and its simple, industrious, God-fearing people 


Indian mounds are found along the road there. They ar 
neglected, however, and little attention has ever been directed 
to them. Some years ago, in constructing a new thoroughiare, 


one of them was heedlessly cut into, and there were found 
curiously shaped bits of earthenware, and, beside these frag 
ments, the bones of a human skeleton, 

There was a time, in the long ago, when over these scenes 
roved the Chippewas; and across the St. Croix River, in what 
is now Wisconsin, was the. fierce tribe of the Fox Indians 
Upon the shores of these peaceful lakes were fought many a 
cruel, bloody battle between the dusky warriors; and once these 
waters, which now furnish much of pleasure to the civilized 
pale-face, furnished food for the poor red man, and bore upon 
their gentle bosoms his birch-bark canoe. Perhaps the bones 
of a mighty Chippewa chief, who learned to endure and to battle 

' 
i 


and to achieve, lie mouldering away in one of the all-but-forgot 


ten earth-heaps 
] 


The fisherman finds a paradise here, for the chain of lakes 


ibounds in such fish as bass, pike, pickerel, croppies, and perch; 


and within a few miles there are well-stocked trout-streams 
Some phenomenal catches are recorded by fishing-parties on 
Chisago Lake, and at the Center City hotel may be seen photo 
graphs of a heavy day’s catch, as if to assure the beholders that 
“this is no yarn.” A few years ago, at Green Lake, three per 


sons in one boat. ina single day, landed two hundred pickerel 


and large-n outhed bass 


oe 


I have never seen a photograph of 


this famous catch, but I haven’t the slightest disposition to ques 
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tion the veracity of my informant. If one likes to hunt, the 
woods about the lakes are full of small game, such as duck, part- 
ridge, snipe, rabbits, and squirrels; and in the deeper timber 
deer are sti] found. with occasional foxes and wolves. 

It is natural for many to believe that the people who live here 
year after year become heedless of the beauty about them, and 
forget, in their efforts to pile up wealth, how very rich they are 
in nature’s gifts. This may be true of some, but certain it is 
that there are many men and women here who would be sadly 
out of accord amidst other surroundings. 

I never think of the place, with all its wealth of natural 
beauty, that I do not remember a childless old couple whose 
little farmhouse is snugly set among the trees 
overlooking the lake. One day I had been 
out gathering the wood-flowers which grow 
here in great profusion, and, with handsful of 
wild roses, I was walking slowly toward the 
hotel. A woman, old and with form some- 
what bent, walked in front of me. I was soon 
at her side, when, with that free-hearted cor- 
diality that obtains in the country, she spoke 

me—first of the weather, and then of the 
flowers I carried. About her face was a pe 
culiar childlike simplicity which contrasted 
oddly with the wrinkled features and pathetic, 
sorrowful eyes. A worn, old-fashioned blue 
sunbonnet shaded her face, and her dress was 
i the same blue cotton. 

I noticed that her hands, which were 
brown and roughened, carried a large bunch 
of fragrant flowers, and as we walked on, I 
learned that she was making a pilgrimage of 
love to the little cemetery. 

1 went through the gate with her, and we 
wandered about among the mounds; some of 
them old and grass-grown, others but freshly 
made. At last, coming to one that was old 
and small, but which showed the marks of 
loving care, she knelt beside it, and for some 
moments her lips moved in quiet prayer. 

Then, tenderly, she decked the little mound 
with flowers, and I added mine, wondering 
the while what claim upon her love the sleeper had. She came 
here often—every day in the summer, I learned as we waiked 


and Minneapolis, 


away from God's acre, to commune with her dead and to bring 
her floral offering. That was her laddie’s grave—who would 
have been a grown man now had he but lived; and the mother’s 
heart knew how great, how noble her boy would be were he 
with her still. There was an indescribable Scottish accent in her 
speech, that slight touch which is so often heard in the speech 
of the Canadian who is of Scottish descent. 

Before we reached the place where she lived, we were friends, 
and she invited me to come into the house. All was cool and 
neat; and, despite the old-fashioned and somewhat rude furni- 
ture, the cottage had a homelike air, though possessing that 
quiet and orderly appearance which is the property of the home 
where no children’s voices or footsteps ever disturb its peaceful 
serenity. The man of the house was tall and lank, with a stolid, 
commonplace face, but possessing the peculiar gray eyes which 
redeem many a Scottish countenance. Coming upon him unex- 
pectedly, we found him bending over something which lay upon 
a rug near the kitchen stove. He was talking in a caressing un- 
dertone, and I saw that it was a lame rabbit whose injured foot 
he was dressing, while he talked to the little animal as if it were 
a child. He arose, greeted me with a cordial hand-shake, but 
in a few moments went back to the rabbit. 

During the summer I made several visits to the farmhouse, 
and I found that the quiet old couple possessed a wonderful love 
for all living things; that theirs is a simple world, and that 
through their simplicity they have found the perfect harmeny 
of nature 

The people living about here can tell many a quaint story of 
the time when the country which now smiles with plenty was 
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but a dreary wilderness. When a thing is done, one sees not 
the patient doing of it; and the prosperous farms, so well-culti- 
vated and so productive, seem never to have been otherwise. 
During the time of the early settlers, the nearest hamlet was 
Taylor’s Falls, and that was a good day’s walk through the path- 
less woods. There was never a horse to be seen; oxen were 
used everywhere and for every purpose. 

Up on the side of a hill within Center City is the site of an 
old fort, long since fallen to the ground. 
This was built in the time of the Civil War 
as a refuge for the women, children, and 
old men from the attacks of the Indians, 
who viewed with displeasure the encroach- 
ment of the white men upon their beautiful 
hunting-grounds. In this community may 
be found many old soldiers; for, when their 
country called for volunteers, those men 
who had so bravely fought against un- 
toward circumstances which beset the pio 
neer, sprang to her aid. After the war, 
the lake country grew in prosperity and 
beauty, until today it is the fairy spot of 
Minnesota. 

It is now but a slight matter to go from 
the lakes to Taylor’s Falls—to the Dalles of 
the St. Croix, whose grandeur Minnesota 
shares with Wisconsin. Here are seen the 
far-famed Devil’s Kitchen and Devil's 
Chair. It must have been a peculiar fancy 
which bestowed these names upon the cu- 
riously-shaped rock; for there are no 
legends as to the proprietorship of Satan; 
though when the world was very young, 


he may have selected, with marvelously 





good taste, this place for his. He may 
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for example, that will compare with the North Coast Limited on 
the Northern Pacific. No train in the world will surpass it. It 
is as good in every respect as the Pennsylvania limited, which 
we in the East have been taught to believe is the highest stand- 
ard ever reached by railway rolling-stock. The Lake Shore lim- 
ited; the Empire State Express of the New York Central, and 
all the other crack trains on the Eastern railways have no com- 
forts or luxuries that are not found on the Western roads, and 











have found in Nature’s abandon of rugged 
wildness a fitting abode; but he must have 
felt in the beauty about him so much that 
made his wicked heart turn towards good, 
that he deserted it for very fear of losing his identity. There 
are no devilish names to excite uncanny sensations in the Chi- 
sago Lake region, however, where even angels might find happy 
earth-homes in the quiet, restful fairness of the ever beautiful 
and picturesque landscape. 


AMUSING IGNORANCE OF THE WEST. 


In writing to the Chicago Record from various parts of the 
West, W. E. Curtis says that it is always amusing to watch a ten- 
derfoot from New York or Boston out in this country. “They 
act like the English noblemen who used to come over with the 
camping outfits and flying artillery they used in the jungles of 
India to shoot buffalo in the city of New York. There is no 
concealment of their ignorance concerning the conditions of the 
Western country; their vanity is too great to permit them to 
pretend to be anything but tenderfeet, and their astonishment at 
finding churches, schoolhouses, and book-stores they do not at- 
tempt to conceal. 

“I suppose the day will come, but it is still in the distant 
future, when the inhabitants of New York and Boston will un- 
derstand that the West is civilized and settled by men and 
women of their own kin and tastes. More and more of them 
are coming out every year to recognize that fact and to return 
to Boston and Newburyport to relate the surprising news to 
their neighbors. Raymond and Whitcomb have done a great 
work for civilization in getting up excursions for the Yellow- 
stone Park and other sections of the West. Most of their 
patrons are Yankee schoolma’ams and old maids with money 
and good memories, who have nothing to do but gossip about 
what they have seen and done. They are the best kind of ad- 
vertisers. 

“What astonishes the New England barbarian most is the fine 
equipment of the railways. .There is no train in New England. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF RI SSELL’S BEACH, ON TH CHISAG AKES. 


“With its fine groves of large trees, its improvised tables and benches, and its pretty steame? 


and other boats, it is truly an ideal place for an outing.” 


people of New York and Boston who come out here think they 
have discovered them. 

**T tell you what,’ said a Raymond and Whitcomb excursion- 
ist in the Yellowstone Park the other day, ‘we are just traveling 
in style. You can bet your life on that. Raymond and Whit- 
comb certainly do get up things in fine shape. The train we 
came on had a reading-room, with all the magazines and illus- 
trated papers free; a bath-room and a barber-shop; electric 
lights in every berth; and, by jingo! you never saw more ele- 
gance on a railway train in your life!’ 

“And then we ‘joshed’ him. We taught that Yankee a lesson 
in Western ethics, and it did him good. When we told him that 
the Northern Pacific had eight such trains, built for that especial 
run by the Pullman Company, and that the Western people were 
so fastidious that they wouldn’t travel on any other, he didn’t 
want to believe us; but we convinced him of that fact and of 
several others equally important before we let him go. He ad- 
mitted that the New England railways furnished no such lux- 
uries to their patrons, and that the second-class or tourist 
sleepers on the North Coast Limited were as elegant and as 
comfortable as the first-class sleepers run by the New England 
roads.” 

During Mr. Curtis’ trips throughout the West, he has found 
opportunity to correct many erroneous Eastern impressions 
concerning the States which lie west of the Mississippi River. 
He has done this with open heart and with free hand, and that 
good will result from it none can doubt. It is strange that such 
lessons are needed, but it is evident that they are. 


DISCRETION. 
Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 
That it do singe yourself; we may outrun 
By violent swiftness that which we run at, 
And lose by overrunning; know you not 
The fire that mounts the liquor ’till it run o’er 
In seeming to augment it wastes it? 
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A FAMOUS ABORIGINAL : 
BURYING PLACE. 


J. M. BALTIMORE. = 
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Memaloose” Islana is located midstream about ten miles 
below The Dalles, one of the oldest towns in Oregon. The 
ind is much longer than it is wide, and contains an area of 
about three acres. At the upstream end the island rises abrupt 
ly from the water and, during the low stages of the great river, 
is about forty feet high. The surface of the island slopes grad- 


ually toward the downstream end, until it is almost level with 


the water. In fact, the lower end terminates in a long and nar 
row sand-spit, or bar, which is caused by the strong eddy of 
tne two current separated DY the island above, and which 


\t very high stages a large part of the island is inundated— 
only the upper end is above the swift, rushing stream. At 
very low stages all the main part is exposed, and from the lower 
end extends a long narrow strip of sand. The island is com- 


posed almost entirely of hard, basalt rock, only a thin layer of 
soil covering the sloping surface. So scant and sterile is the 
earth that the island supports no trees or vegetation of any 
kind \t the lower end there are a number of clumps of the 
water-loving osier, which is the only green, living thing that 

seen about the island 

Memaloose Island is in many respects a most fitting spot for 
the abode of the dead; and it was doubtless for its lonely 
aspect and utter isolation that it was chosen as such by the 
Indians, whose dark and gloomy superstitions have for cen 
turies been perpetuated in song, romance, and story. The island 
is located at a point where the mighty stream has, in long 
ages past, forced a passage through the Cascade Range of moun 
tains. On either side of the stream rise in lofty and lonely 
grandeur these vast upheavals. The mountains tower aloft in 
rugged and abrupt masses to the height of thousands of feet, 
and seem to scoff at and to scorn the rushing waters and the 





little island so far below. se vast upheavals of stone and 
earth have been tossed and piled up by the titanic forces of na- 
ture into every conceivable form of ruggedness, and stand as 
eternal monuments of grandeur and gloomy sublimity—a migh 
ty, awe-inspiring object lesson of the 
power ot God 

From time immemorial Mema 
loose Island has been the solemn and 
silent resting-place of the aborigines 
As a burial-place it is more than a 
century old What name it bore 
previous to the advent of the white 
man on the Pacific Coast is un 
known; but after the creation and 
adoption of the “Chinook” language, 
the name ‘“Memaloose” was appro 
priately given to the spot by the 
“Boston” man. Of late years, how 
ever, the island has been abandoned 
by the red men as a place of sepul 
ture. This is due to several causes 
The Indians have nearly all passed 
away; disease and contact with the 
whites and civilized conditions have 
carried them nearly all off, and the 
scattered remnants of the tribes have 
been gathered by the Government 
agents and settled on reservations 
Then, again, the vandalism of the 


t 


whites has caused a suspension « 
interments. 

For countless years the mode of burying the dead on the 
island was not to place them in earthly graves. The scantness 
of the soil and the rocky nature of the island would have pre- 


cluded such a method even if the Indians had so desired. But 
they had their own peculiar manner of disposing of tlie bodies 
of their dead. Strong buildings irom ten to twelve feet square 
were constructed of cedar lugs. These small cabins or shacks 
were from eight to ten feet high, and roofed with either cedar 
bark or rude shingles or boards riven from the same kind of 
wood. At the sides were cut a small opening which served 
the purpose of doors, and through these the bodies were passed 
into their final resting-place. These openings were kept closed 
when not required to be used. 

The bodies of the departed were first carefully laid out, and 
after the usual incantations, death-songs and exorcising of Evil 
Spirits by the great “Medicine Man” and the “tillicums” (rela- 
tives of the dead) and friends, the remains were placed in strong, 
thick skins, generally of bear, elk, horse, or other large animals, 
and securely sewed up with rawhide thongs. As is usual with 
the Indians, all the worldly and personal possessions of the dead 
were placed alongside the body and inclosed in the hide shroud 
the dead 
used in the chase—bows and arrows, guns, knives, spears, etc.; 


Such effects generally consisted of the weapons o 


also the trappings and trinkets, beads, medicine-bag, pipe, toma 
hawk, rings, and other gewgaws in which the average red man 
glories in the life this side of the happy hunting-ground 

When thus prepared for sepulture, the body was conveyed in 
a canoe to the lonely island by relatives and friends, where, 
amidst wailing and lamentations, the remains were placed in one 
of the wooden charnel-houses. When the white settlers first 
came there were more than 100 of these wooden sepulchers, the 
entire surface of the island being literally covered with them 
Old Indians then pointed out the island, and told the whites 
that it had been used as a burial-place for the Indians for a long 
distance around ever since their forefathers were boys. They 
also related many weird legends and gloomy, superstitious tra 
ditions in regard to the place. From these stories some idea 
may be formed of its great age. There were other convincing 
evidences on this point. Cedar is known to be a wood which 
will resist the progress of decay for a long time. At an early 
date, after the first settlers arrived, many of these little wooden 
houses were found to be more than half submerged—the lower 
timbers had decayed and sunk down into the earth. Bodies had 
been piled one on top of another, and the lower layers, 
like the cedar logs, had decayed in course of time, and sunk 
down into the ground. 


It was not the custom of the Indians to tear off the old roofs 





“When thus prepared for sepulture, the body was conveyed in a canoe to the lonely island by relatives 
and friends, where, amidst wailing and lamentation, the remains were placed 


in one of the wooden charnel-houses.” 


and place on new ones. As fast as the old coverings rotted and 
failed to keep out the snow and rain, new layers of cedar bark 
or boards were at once placed on top. In this way the roofs 
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of many of the older buildings were two or three feet in thick- 
ness. 

Not infrequently it happened that an Indian died who was the 
possessor of a horse. In that event the animal was always sacri- 
ficed. The flesh was generally cooked and eaten by relatives 
and friends of the dead, but the skin was always taken off and 
suspended on poles near the house in which the remains were 
At times a number of horse-pelts were to be seen float- 
ing in the wind, scattered here and there over the island, and 
adding a peculiarly ghastly aspect to the place. These skins 
were never removed by human hands, but were allowed to hang 
until they were thrown down by winds, and then left undis- 


inurned. 


turbed, to decay and to mingle with the scanty soil. 

Vandalism has played a bold and conspicuous part in the de- 
struction of the buildings and in the disappearance of the bodies 
of the dead. During the past twenty years many people were 
in the habit of visiting the island for the purpose of despoiling 
the houses and robbing the dead. As most of the Indians were 
either dead or removed to reservations, no one had any au 
thority to arrest the work of vandalism. 

Some years ago a party of learned professors from the East 
were sent out by the Government to the Pacific Coast for the 
purpose of making scientific researches. These professors had 
heard of the wonders and mysteries of Memaloose Island. and 
did not hesitate to make a scientific raid on the place in eager 
quest of curiosities. They discovered many tarnished trinkets, 
stone arrow-heads, skulls, and other bones which they secured 
as trophies of their visit. 

Later, when the railroad was being constructed along the 
bank of the Columbia, the men employed crossed to the island in 
small boats and despoiled the resting-place of the dead. Finally 
some of the Indians who remained resolved to put an end to 
such vandalism. This they effected by tearing down all the re- 
maining houses, and by burning the fragments or by casting 
them into the Columbia and setting them adrift. Curiosity hunt- 
ers have, in the course of years, carried away most of the bones 
which remained above ground, and at the present day but little 
remains to mark the spot of what was once the most famous 
and historic Indian burial-ground on the Pacific Coast. Only 
a few scattered fragments of timber, a few bleached skulls and 
dismembered remnants of skeletons, are the ghastly and silent 
witnesses. 

Early in the fifties there was great mortality among the 
swarms of Indians who lived along the Middle Columbia. In- 
dians are known to be natural thieves, but for once their cupidity 
led to fearful results. While some of the pioneer immigrants 
were encamped near the Cascades, one of the men fell sick 
and his disease speedily developed into a pronounced case of 
smallpox, and he soon died. The immigrants were promptly 
vaccinated, and, by observing caution, escaped the ravages of 
the disease. They hastily buried the body and resumed their 
journev. Some of the Indians knew of the sickness, death, and 
burial of the man, but were ignorant of the dreadful nature 
of the disease. Several days after the body was buried the In- 
dians exhumed it for the purpose of securing the dead man’s 
clothing. The consequences may be readily imagined. Small- 
pox broke out and spread rapidly among the Indians, and its 
progress could not be arrested. 

For all diseases these Indians had but one remedy—to steam 
themselves until a profuse state of perspiration was brought on, 
and then to plunge suddenly into ice-cold water. Treating small- 
pox in this manner simply meant inevitable death. Many hun- 
dreds miserably perished before the ravages subsided. At first 
the Indians purposed burying the dead on the famous Mema- 
loose Island, but the idea was abandoned because the number 
was so great, and because of the dreadful and loathsome char- 
acter of the disease. It was considered as a judgment or curse 
from the Great Spirit, and deprived the victims of the rite of 
Indian burial. So the bodies were piled up indiscriminately in 
a sort of cave at the foot of a lofty mountain near the bank of 
the Columbia, and there left exposed. 

In a few years the flesh vanished, leaving hundreds of ghastly, 
bleaching skeletons and grinning, hideous skulls, where they 
remained for a long time undisturbed. The place was long 
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pointed out as a veritable golgotha, and was shunned by the In 
dians as a pestilence. 

Many years ago Colonel Victor Trivett, one of the earliest 
and noted pioneers of the Northwest Coast, died in San Fran- 
cisco. For years prior to his death he had often expressed a de 
sire to be buried among the Indians on Memaloose Island 
Accordingly, his remains were sent from San Francisco to The 
Dalles, and laid at rest on the highest point of the rock island 
His is the only white body ever buried on the island. The re 
quest was a most peculiar one, but the dying wish of the ec- 
centric old man was complied with. Over his body was erected, 
by friends, a stone monument rising nearly twenty feet high, 
and the weather-stained granite obelisk is still pointed out to 
the hundreds of curious tourists who pass up or down, either 
by boat or by car, as one of the enduring features of the memora 
ble island. The old pioneer sleeps tranquilly on the lonely and 
tempest-swept island where, amid the dust of hundreds of the 
dusky tribes, and in sight of the eternal mountains which rear 
their lofty, stony, and desolate heads so far above the great, 
rushing stream, he is gently lulled by the sighing and moaning 


river—his everlasting and plaintive dirge. 


AN UNAUTHENTICATED GIANT. 


Legends of the Indian tribes of Arizova and Northern 
Mexico teem with tales of a race of giants that once lived on the 
mesas. Scientists say that prehistoric man was a little hairy 
creature bearing a closer resemblance to a monkey than to a 
man. Darwinism enforces this belief. The hilts of the weapons 
of the men of the bronze age are too small to be clasped firmly 
by men of today. Their armor is too small for men ol today. 
But the finding of a prehistoric skeleton in the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado would, if authenticated, overthrow all the argu 
ments of the scientists. 

Forty miles from Flagstaff, Ariz., a well-known guide named 
Hull has unearthed the petrified skeleton of a man whom he 
estimates to have been at least seventeen feet high. An old In- 
dian led the guide to the human monster's tomb. The skeleton 
lay face downward on a shelf under a projecting rock. The 
right arm was extended. The left leg was missing. The right 
leg had been broken off at the knee, but the foot was found 
lodged in a crevice near by. 

Lime-water falling on the corpse had turned it into stone. 
The outlines of the body were perfect. Hull did not turn the 
fossil over or make accurate measurements. He and the old In- 
dian studied the stone skeleton for ten minutes, and then re- 
turned to the trail. 

Near by Hull found perfect footprints of the giant imprinted 
Their distance apart showed his stride to have been 
This would, however, indicate a height of not 


in stone. 
at least five feet. 
over ten or eleven feet. 

When Hull returned to Flagstaff, scientists scoffed at his 
story, and his friends laughed at him. He has not since visited 
the skeleton because of his fear of ridicule, and, of course— 
though he clings to his story and says that he will lead any scien- 
tist to the spot to prove or to disprove it—his giant must for the 
present be labeled “interesting if true.” 

But there are plenty of giant remains. Travelers in Peru tell 
of monster human skulls found at Chancai, thirty miles from 
North Lima. Of this race of gjants a tribe lived on the Isiand 
of Puna, in the Gulf of Guayaquil. Their skulls and weapons are 
in the Smithsonian Institution. Yucatan Indians have a legend 
of the giant Navapach, who tripped up belated travelers by lying 
down across the trails. 


ALASKA’S CANDLE-FISH. 

There is a wonderful fish in Alaska, which, when dried, is 
used as acandle. The Alaskan inserts the tail of the dried fish 
in a crack of his rough, wooden table, and lights its nose. The 
fish burns with a bright and steady flame of about three candle- 
power, giving a clear, white light and considerable heat. <A 
fairly large fish will burn for three hours. The fish is very fat, 
and its vertebrae are formed largely of phosphorus; thus the fat 
is the tallow, and the vertebrae the wick of this curious candle. 
If necessary it can be eaten afterward, being nicely smoked. 
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j Situated on either side of the Mississippi River, about 100 h 
, miles northwest of the Twin Cities, is beautiful Little Falls, the \ 
county seat of Morrison County. If we wished to take a visitor population of 25,000 to 50,000. It has water-power, location, c 
: from the East to any one locality for the purpose of showering material resources, and it is the center of a State that is filling h 
4 upon him evidences of substantial progress, we would lead him up as rapidly as any commonwealth in the Union. i ‘ 
s brisk young capital of Morrison County. A few years The water-power at this point is alluded to so frequently that d 
: iO it was a quiet little village of some 1,200 souls; today it new readers may wish to know more about it. Briefly, the Mis- 6 
h contains nearly or quite 9,000 inhabitants, and, by virtue of its sissippi River at Little Falls plunged over a bed of rocks which : 
i, location and magnificent water-power, has become one of the | formed a natural dam. By the expenditure of several hundred " 
most important industrial centers in the Northwest : 8 
If you will look on the map of Minnesota and meas j ey 
: ure the distances north and south and east and west, : : ; 
| see that Little Falls is clearly entitled to the ’ 
: a 1 be the central town of the State t } 
] i e center ¢ i gion that ré larkably rik } | 
i n esou It is contig to mighty forest 
; ol p er de ble woo has at very 
- ay » heeeet een P 
b W é f grea iter-pows oO é 
( tinent I in the mid ertile agricu il 
i) B ll, Little 1 s fortunate pos 
el eal nd ¢ prise who, Ss Ol 
: { »W i i el ; I 5 | 
I 
/ It ( ary t tell ag story of the 
: early growth and the initial developme of 
\ what are now | manufacturing industric All this 
bk has beet ublished repeatedly in these column nd 
our readers are familiar with it Later developments, 
4 however, Ww wear a new face and are entitled to men 
f tior Everyone knows that three converging lines of 
the Northern Pacific system meet here, and that the 
‘ Mississippi is the great waterway down which nearly 
f 800,000,000 feet of logs is floated annually to the mills VIEW OF LITTLE FALLS AND THE TWENTY-TWO-FOOT DAM OF THE LITTLE FALLS WATER- 
4 it Little Falls and at Minneapolis. But everyone does POWER COMPANY. 
; not know that 100,000,000 feet of logs is sawed up yearly by the | thousands of dollars, this natural dam was improved until now t 
Little Falls mills alone; that the town is the seat of one of the | the town has power to turn the wheels of scores of mills, work- . 
q biggest and best-equipped paper-mills in the country; that it | shops, and factories. The dam is one of the strongest in the 
has several of the largest and finest flouring-mills in the State; | world. With a floor of stone, which the flow of the current 
i} that it is an extensive brick-manufacturing point; that its quar- | cannot undermine; with side-walls of stone furnished by nature ’ 
ries of granite would be worth millions to any town, and that and with a huge natural stone buttress supporting the structure 
nothing can prevent the place from expanding into a manufac at its center, the dam is the admiration of all experts in water- 
turing center of large magnitude. It has not its full growth, by | power engineering. In connection with this is a canal, blasted ( 
any means. There is no reason why it should not have a future out of the solid rock, which is 1,000 feet long, eighty feet wide, ' 1 
and thirteen feet in depth. The head-gates are in a handsome 
an ieee : power-house, and the height of the falls proper is sixteen feet— ‘ 
increased to twenty feet by flashboards. Measured by the cus- 
tomary formula, the power developed is equivalent to ninety- 


eight mill-powers at low stages of water, and to about 128 at 
high stages. One section of the dam is 300 feet long, the other 
section 200 feet. In the lake formed by the dam is the best 
boomage on the Mississippi for holding logs. The water has a 
depth of about twenty-five feet, and the lake is five miles long 
by a quarter of a mile to a mile wide. Used for manufacturing 
alone. the dam furnishes sufficient power to support an industrial 





sopulation of 40,000. It is this wonderful water-power that we 
po} 4 





would take a stranger to see. It represents not only capital but 
brains—not only brains but energy. Go to Little Falls and look 
at the huge saw-mill plants, the flour-mills, the great paper-mill, 
etc., and you will see at a glance what it is that makes one town 





! MAJOR A. C. MORRILL’S BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE ON HIS THOUSAND-ACRE FARM superior to another. 


NEAR LITTLE FALLS Oak Street is Little Falls’ main thoroughfare. It is well 
































built, is maintained in good condition, i 
and is lined with establish- 
ments representing 


business 
every branch of 
trade. The public buildings are every- 


way creditable. The court-house is a 
fine structure erected at a cost of $55,- 
ooo, the high-school building is large 
and imposing, the city hall is a fine 
looking edifice, the hospital is an un- 


usually large and well-constructed build- 





ing, and the churches are as a rule 
handsome and commodious On the 
West Side is the Antlers Hotel. It 
cost about $69,000, and is one of the 


handsomest hotels in Minnesota Of 


course there are many beautiful resi 
dences. Little Falls is noted for her 
fine homes. \ good deal of wealth FINE 


‘enters there, and a fair 
] 


gant mansions and well-kept grounds. It is just as good 
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GENERAL VIEW OF LITTLE FALLS, MINN 


is to do business in. If anything, the 


There has been no unfortunate booming « 


to live in as it 
underbuilt. 
has grown steadily, solidly. The gain in population is 
so rapid now, however, that we believe it would be a 
safe policy to erect a larger number of moderate sized 
homes to rent and to sell. Real estate, though fairly 
active, is not forbiddingly high, and houses worth $2, 


000 to $2,500 would undoubtedly yield a fair interest on 


the investment. All the elements of constant growth 
are there. The number of mills will increase; the 
county is filling up with new people, and the natural 
increase must be considered. With excellent public 
schools, first-class papers, great industries, electric 
lights, waterworks, fire department and all modern 


municipal conveniences, Little Falls will inevitably be- 


come one of the most considerable centers of popula 


tion in the State 


MORRISON COUNTY. 


Divided by into two sections of 
nearly equal extent, the eastern section largely prairie, 
the western 


Morrison is one of the best balanced counties in Min- 


the Mississippi 


covered mostly with hardwood forests, 


nesota. At one time or another fully three-fourths of 
it has been heavily timbered, and this timbered land, 
once, cleared and placed under cultivation, is as rich 


place is 


land, 


Falls, 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAII 


The surface of the 


is gently undulating, and it is dotted with lovely lakes 


and crossed by many rivers and creeks—among which, 
it will be remembered, is the Father of Waters. The 
soil is capable of producing anything grown in any 
other part of the State, but is especially adapted to 


wheat, oats, rye, barley, corn, buckwheat, potatoes, tim 


othy, clover and other grasses, and almost every va- 





riety of small fruits and vegetables. There can be no 
better dairy nd stock country The wild grasses are 
nutritious and in great abundance, tame grasses do well, 
there is plenty of pure water in lakes and strean ind 
the cl dry in winter and of just the ht tem 
perature in summer. 

It is said that the soil never bakes, and that it sel 
dom suffers from drouth. Nearly the entire county is 
arable. Crop reports show that no section of the State 
produces larger yields of grains, and the local mills and 


adjacent lumber- and iron-mining-camps create good 
Although the popu 


within the past 


markets for every bushel raised 
the has doubled 


areas of good lands are 


lation of county five 


or six years, large still unoccu- 

pied and await settlement. The best of farm lands can 

be bought at very low prices and on easy terms 
; 

| 


To show what some of the most practical and ex- 


perienced men in the county think of Morrison County 


it is only necessary to state that, two miles north of Little 


is a thousand-acre farm owned by Major A. C. Morrill, a 





ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION OF THE MANUFACTURING ENERGY AFFORDED BY THE WATER- 
POWER AT LITTLE FALLS. 
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native of New Hampshire, who came to this section in 1883. 
Upon this large farm he has erected one of the costliest and 
most elegant mansions in Minnesota, of which we give an illus 
tration. Deeply interested in agriculture, he found in Morrison 
County so choice a soil, such perfection of water supply, and so 
healthful a climaté, that he decided to make it the scene of his 
future home 

All through the county are excellent district schools, and in 
the towns and village ire graded schools of which every far 

















BROADWAY, LITTLE FALLS, AS SEEN FROM THE 
BRIDGE. 





mer’s son and daughter may avail themselves. There are good 
roads, a well-to-do class of settlers, and every social and religious 
advantage that exists anywhere. Minnesota is attractive 
wherever one sees it. It contains many counties of exceeding 
merit, and many towns of great beauty and importance; but if 
one were seeking the choicest of all these counties—the most 
promising of all these towns, it is certain that Morrison County 
and its chief trade center—Little Falls, would weigh well and 
heavily against all the rest. 


MINK FARMING IN WISCONSIN. 


E. N. Harvey of Lake Mills, Wis., is engaged in the novel 
but profitable industry of mink-raising. Prior to the present 
time this undertaking has been unheard of in this State, and it 
probably does not exist elsewhere in the United States. Mr. 
Harvey said it was first suggested to him by a story in a boy’s 
paper. Two boys were anxious to get an education, but lacked 
the means. They were aware of the profit in trapping minks, 
also of its uncertainties; so they were prompted to try raising 
them. In three years, according to the story, they had made 
enough to take them through college, and a profit besides. 

Mr. Harvey has for his minks a pen about ten by twenty 
feet in dimensions, and a yard of the same size, inclosed by a 
tight board fence six feet high. The building and the fence are 
set on an eighteen-inch-thick stone foundation, placed two feet 
below the surface to prevent the animals from burrowing out 
and escaping. He has captured six females and one male from 
the marsh at the south end of Rock Lake, and he feeds them on 
wild game, chickens, and meat. He says: 

“The moment I put a rabbit in the yard, that large male, 
even though he is in the pen, scents him and immediately gives 
chase. He usually succeeds in tiring the rabbit out in about 
five minutes. Then he attacks him in the neck, biting his jug- 
ular vein. When the rabbit ceases to kick, this old fellow 
stretches him out full length and sucks out the blood. When he 
has had his fill, he leaves his prey and the rest of the minks 
come and tear the carcass to pieces and eat the flesh. They al- 
most invariably follow the method I have described. Chickens 
they treat in the same way. The old male kills them, sucks out 
the blood, and leaves the meat for the rest. 

“I began last October. I caught most of the minks in reg- 
ular steel traps. It breaks their legs, but as a rule they limp 
but for a week or two. That little one’s leg was almost off 
when I caught her, the paw hanging by a piece of skin, but 
within a month she was as able to run around as any of them. 

“They are as nimble on their feet as mice, climbing up the 
corners of the pen, and under the eaves. I havea board on top of 
the fence to prevent their getting out. These animals have great 
flattening powers; a good-sized mink can crawl through a hori- 
zontal crack an inch wide. 

They are very fond of fish and frogs. If I place a number of 
frogs in the tank, you ought to see them come out and jump 
into the water. And the strangest thing is that they take out 
every frog and carry it into the pen before they eat one.” 

Mr. Harvey is confident that his minks will bring him good 
returns in the near future. 


TO FAME. 


Bright fairy of the morn with flowers arrayed, 
Whose beauties to thy young pursuer seem 
Beyond the ecstasy of poet’s dream, 

Shall I o’ertake thee ere thy luster fade? 


Ripe glory of the morn from Heaven displayed 
A pageant of delight, and power, and gold 
Developing into mirage manifold, 

Do I o’ertake thee, or am I betrayed? 


Dull shadows of the evening, gaunt and gray, 
At random thrown beyond me or above, 
And cold as memory in the arms of Love, 

Have I o’ertaken thee but to cast away? 


No morn, or noon, or eve am I, she said, 
But night, the depth of night behind the sun, 
By all mankind pursued, but never won 
Until my shadow falls upon a shade. 
—R. D. BLACKMORE. 
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TWO FAILURES. fy 


BY CLARA M. WHITE. 


The lodger in a third-story back room in the corner house 
of a brick row in one of our large Western cities was trying to 








eat her supper. Ruth Ashton, teacher by profession, had not 
succeeded in obtaining a position for the winter. She knew 
that it was her own fault; for, in hesitating between two fairly 
good places that had been offered her, she had lost both. She 
was entirely dependent upon herself. She had taken this cheap 
room in a respectable neighborhood, and had hoped to obtain 
tutoring or a few pupils in music—anything to keep soul and 
body together till better times should come. 

She cooked her own meals on a small oil-stove, and ate them 
in loneliness. She had advertised for pupils, and she had walked 
weary miles in various parts of the city in responding to re- 
quests to “please call’’—acting upon any hint that might sug- 
gest itself. Absolutely nothing had come of it all so far. She 
had reduced her expenses to the very lowest figures. She did 
her own washing, and for nutritious food depended on half a 
pound of round steak, which could be warmed and rewarmed to 
last three days. She had a few friends in the city, or supposed 
that she had; but, although they knew her to be out of a 
position, not one of them offered to lend her money or to help 
She was far too proud to ask for help from 
her dearest friend. She had sold at a second-hand bookstore 
every book she could possibly spare from her small collection. 
She was in need of shoes, and gloves, and warm winter clothing. 
She owed five dollars rent, and had just eleven cents in her 
pocketbook. There were near and dear relatives who needed 
her financial assistance, but she could neither help them nor 
support herself. Her supper was before her, on a small table 
spread with a towel. There were some warmed-over potatoes, 
and some bread and butter and tea. 

“Eleven cents,” she said to herself. “I can’t have any more 
butter after this half-pound is gone, so I had better spread it 
thin. My tea won't last long, either, unless I make it weaker 
As for sugar, I really must learn to drink tea with- 


her in any way. 


than this. 
out it.” 

She tried to swallow a piece of potato, but it was a mighty 
struggle to get it down past that awful aching lump in her 
throat. She tried to drink a little tea, and the scalding tears 
fell into the cup. All the disappointments and sorrows of her 
life came rushing to join themselves with her present loneliness 
and sense of failure. 

She buried her face in her hands, leaned her elbows on the 
little table, and groaned, “Oh, God, what shall I do? What shall 
I do?” Then she got up and walked the floor, talking to her- 
self at intervals in a low voice broken with sobs. 

“T am an utter failure, of no use to myself or to anyone else. 
I have tried so hard—so hard, but I can find no place for myself 
in this wide world. I don’t believe there is any. I never could 
understand before how anybody could commit suicide, but I see 


it now. If one is simply in the way of the world, why stay 
here? I cannot help my own people, and I will not be a burden 
to them. They might care; yet not much—not long. Oh, why 


There’s that chloral 
the doctor once gave me for sleeplessness. Just go to sleep, 
and not wake up!—Beautiful sleep! It is the only friend I seem 
to have these days.” 


was I ever born into this world of misery? 


When Ruth was salting her tea with her tears, a young man 
was just sauntering down the side street. As he passed the 
brightly lighted windows of the dining-room of this corner 
house, he could plainly see its occupants at their six o’clock din 
ner. He stopped in the shadow, and watched them. 
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Rob Harris was a Yale graduate. He possessed a brilliant 
mind, and his worst enemy could pick no flaw in either his char- 
acter or his reputation. During his college years his mother, 
whom he idolized, had married her second husband; and Rob, 
feeling that his step-father’s home was not his, and burning with 
a desire to take care of himself, had started out to make his 
fortune. Young, gay, well educated, a general favorite, he had 
the greatest confidence in himself. 

“Nothing venture, nothing have,” had been his motto; and 
he had accordingly ventured, in various enterprises, all the small 
sum left him by his father, to find himself tonight having but 
fifteen cents in his pocket. Naught had come his way; in the 
course of eleven months he had found no way to turn his talents 
to account. He had been tramping the streets of this strange 
He had hated 
to break into that fifteen cents, for it would just pay for one 
more night’s lodging. 


city for a week, looking for suitable employment. 


So for twenty-four hours he had eaten 
nothing but a few crackers. and for a week he had not had a 
good square meal. 

The master of this corner house had finished carving the 
roast beef, and was now helping his wife and children to gen- 
erous pink, juicy slices, flanked by steaming potato and squash. 
Rob was ‘villainously hungry, and the sight of that roast beef 
aroused within him a reckless demon of wickedness. Why 
should these sleek-looking, well-fed people have more than they 
could eat, while he was starving? 
and in other cities. 


It was so all over the city, 
Some had a surplus, and others had noth 
ing. It wasn’t just. One man had as good a right to God’s 
world and to a living in it as another. 

He noticed the well-filled table—no 
glanced up, and saw that the windows of both upper stories 
were dark. Then he deliberately walked around to the front 
door, tried it softly, found it unlocked, stole in, crept up the 


vacant chair. He 


first flight of stairs, listened, heard no sound, felt his way up a 
second flight, silently turned the knob of the first door he came 
to, opened it, and was petrified with horror to see that the room 
was lighted and occupied. 

The girl standing at the window had not seen him; he could 
perhaps retreat without her hearing him, and secrete himself in 
the hall or in a closet somewhere. His ragged old shoes would 
make no noise. Something about the girl riveted his attention, 
however, and he suddenly dashed forward, snatched from her 
raised hand a small bottle of colorless liquid, and hurled it from 
the window. 

Then they confronted each other. 
dream, she looked at him. As one doomed, he looked at her. 
In utter bewilderment, she spoke at last. 

“Thank you, for my father’s sake. 
think. 
where did you come from?” 

“Who am I?” he replied, with a reckless laugh. 
worse failure than you ever dreamed of being. I came from 


As one awakened from a 


I was out of my mind, I 
I fail in everything, it seems. But who are you, and 
“Tam a 
the street—shall I tell you for what? To hide myself up here 

somewhere: to wait till the household were asleep; to collect 
any money I could lay my hands on, and then to let myself out 
Don’t be afraid of me,” he added in a gentler tone; “TI shall not 
hurt you. I swear to you—though you will not believe me, I 
know—that I never before did a thing like that, or dreamed of 
I was hungry and cold, and, like you, I must have 
But why do I tell you this? You will 
I will give myself up, though 


doing it. 
been out of my mind. 
not believe me. Call the police. 
it be the death of my poor mother!” 

Ruth came close up to him as he stood there, his head on 
his breast, an utterly dejected figure of a man, shabby, yet with 
an indefinable air of good breeding about him. 

“I believe you,” she said simply. “If you were a real bur- 
glar I should be afraid of you; but you are not frightful in the 
Sit down here, and eat my supper; then I'll take you 
If we meet anyone, I will tell them 


least. 
down-stairs and let you out. 
that I had company to tea.” 

He raised his head and looked at her, smiling joyfully. It 
was a good, open, boyish face, with plain features. but with 
beautiful, honest eyes. P 
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“You believe me?” he cried. “Do you mean it?” 
“Of course I mean it. Oh! I wish I had something for you 
to eat.” 


“There is something to eat on the table there. Will it please 


you if I eat it?” 

“Very much. I have some oatmeal for breakfast, and you 
will have nothing.” 

So Rob Harris sat down and ate t 


} 
I 


he poor little remnant of 


cold fried potatoes, drank the cold tea flavored, though he 


knew it not. with Ruth’s tears,—and did justice to three liberal 
slices of bre ad and butter Then he arose 
“I feel like a tramp!” he said, smiling I never begged my 
supper beiore 

“You saved my life,” she answered. “I ought to be very 


thankful to you. I wonder if God sent my despair to counteract 


ours. or if He sent you up here to save me Irom mine?” 
God only knows,’ he an 

swered solemnly I know that I 
am cured of my false pride. To 
morrow I will go out and saw 
wood, if I can find nothing else 
to do. And you, let me tell you 
that if you have the power of be- 
lieving in people, you are of much 
use in the world. There are sv 
few who can do that, and it does 
more good than anything I know 
oO [ saved your life, but you 


i 
saved my honor, my manhood, 


my soul!” 

They shook hands, and then 
Ruth led the way down-stairs, no 
one being met with on the way 


As he descended the steps, she 


sent after him a kind good-night 
; ‘ef? 
and he went out int d 
ness 
* * ~ 


One beautiful June day two or 


three years after this encoun 
Ruth Ashton and Rob Harris 


were sauntering idly and happily 


ter 


along a woodland path. The lin 
ens were in bloom, and the air 
was delicious with their fragrance 
On the right they could catch oc 


casional glimpses of sparkling we 


ter, and the hazy blueness of dis 
tant bluffs 

“She hasn’t the remotest idea 
who I am,” he was thinking 


“Of cours 


[ looked pretty rough 
that nigh ) 


Finally he ended the 
embarrassing little silence that 

had fallen between them, by say 

ing: 

And so our party breaks up tonight. Others will come 
then, I suppose, and live the same happy life 1 am glad that 
others will have the opportunity, but I do wish this might last 
all summer.” 

“So do I,” she sighed. “Two weeks is just a taste. But, 
then, I am thankful for this, and I feel much better for the rest 
and change. We were fortunate in being invited for the love 
liest month of the summer.” 

“Shall we sit down on this old log. Miss Ashton, and hav 
a final talk? 


today—a fact which reminds me that we have grown to be quite 


It is hardly probable that we shall be alone again 


good friends, haven’t we, for utter strangers?” 

He looked at her sharply, to see what effect his “utter stran 
gers” would have upon her, but she did not appear to notice it 
particularly 








“T believe you.’ 


“Very good friends, indeed,” she assented. “It seems as 
though I must have known you longer than two weeks. It al- 
ways saddens me to think how a chance acquaintance like this 
so seldom develops into a lasting friendship. We will go our 


separate ways now, and, knowing nothing of each other, we 


shall grow apart and forget.” 

“Very likely that will be true in your case,” he said, looking 
earnestly at her; “but not in mine. You may be quite sure that 
I shall never forget you. I have more than one reason for not 
doing so.” 

“Well, to tell the truth,” she responded, ignoring the latter 
part of his remark, “I really do not believe that I shall forget 
you. You have been very kind. I hope we shall meet again 
sometime.” 

“Miss Ashton,” he cried, suddenly springing to his feet, and 
confronting her, “there is something which I must tell you 

today, and I might just as well do 
it now.” 


“Is it anything so very terri- 

ble?” she asked, laughing up at 
him. 
” he re- 
He had grown pale 
and haggard-looking now, but 
“You will 
probably never speak to me or 
look at me again.” 

“Then don’t tell me.” 

“But I must, no matter wnat 


“Yes; very terrible, 
plied slowly. 


she did not notice it. 


may be the consequence. Do you 
remember the would-be burglar 
who once walked into your room, 
and then ate your supper? Well, 
I am he!” 

He did not dare look at her, 
but stood, like one awaiting his 
sentence, with his head bowed. 
The pause which followed seemed 
like an age to him. 

She had grown pale, too, for 
that night when she had almost 
taken her own life was brought 
very vividly before her. And this 
man whom she had come to value 
so highly as a friend, was the one 
who had saved her from a dis- 
graceful and cowardly act! 

Presently, her eyes fixed on 
the ground, her hands working 
nervously together, she said: 

“I wonder I did not know you. 
Those eyes have always haunted 
me, and I remember now a 
Strange sensation that came over 
ime when I first saw you this sum- 
mer. Yet I never dreamed that ——” 


’ 


“No; how should you?” he broke in wretchedly. “And that 
sensation, I suppose, was one of horror and repulsion, and you 
feel now that I have deceived you, in not warning you at once. 
Oh, that you of all others should know of that black spot in my 
life! J will go away, and never cross your path again.” 

He turned, as if to make good his word, but she arose and 
put out her hand to detain him. 

“No; don’t go,” she entreated. “You do not understand. 
It was not a sensation of repulsion, not in the least. I did not 
feel anything of that on that miserable night, even. I told you 
then that I believed you, and I have never since ceased to be- 
lieve in you.” 

“Do you mean to say that you have ever thought of me 
since?” he asked. 

“Many times, I assure you. You know how timely your ap- 
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pearance was, just then.” She flushed slightly, then added, “And 
besides, 1 was interested in you, and did hope that you would 
succeed in life.” 

‘Thank you for your kind words,” he said gratefully; ‘‘but, 
then, of course, to have such a man as an intimate friend is a 
different thing.” 

“How did you know me?” she asked, rather irrelevantly. “I 
must have changed some since then.” 

“You look happier and stronger, surely,” he replied. “But I 
have managed to see you and to hear of you very often in these 
two years and more.” 

“To see me,” she exclaimed, astonished. ‘Please sit down 
again and tell me about it.” 

“Yes, I installed myself as a kind of guardian angel—a queer 
kind, I’ll admit. I felt a little responsibility, you see, for your 
being alive.” 

“That is too bad of you,” she interrupted; “but go on.” 

“When you were out giving night lessons, I always escorted 
you home—at a distance, of course. Really, I managed to keep 
myself pretty well informed about you. I am sure that you did 
not begin to rejoice as much as I when the two pupils came to 
you that next morning, and then another, and another, until your 
success was certain.” 

“Why didn’t you let me see you? I should have been so 
glad to know about you, too.” 

“Well,an acquaintance with me at that time would have been 
no particular honor to you. Thanks to your three little words, 
‘I believe you,’ I went out and made a man of myself. I spent 
my fifteen cents for a lodging that night, and the next morning I 
got a position in a law-office—to sweep out, run errands, etc., 
you know. The day before, I would not have accepted such a 
position, but after that night I was willing to do anything that 
was honest for a living. It turned out all right, however, for 
my employer, when he found that I was an educated fellow in 
hard luck, interested himself in me and let me read law with 
him. I am soon to be a partner in the firm. I owe all my suc- 
cess to you.” 

“And I owe mine to you,” she answered. 

“Nevertheless,” he insisted, “I owe you far more than you 
owe me. What I did was instinctive. I had no motive or 
thought of its effect; any one would have done the same. What 
you did for me, perhaps no other woman would have done. It 
would have been perfectly natural for you to have alarmed the 
household or to have called the police.” 

“But,” she said, “I had no conscious motive. I did what 
seemed perfectly natural for me to do at the time. Yet I do 
think, Mr. Harris, that, considering the fact that we think our- 
selves mutually indebted, it is impossible for us to be merely 
acquaintances. Can we not be lasting friends? I shall certainly 
wish always to know of you and your welfare. We live in the 
same city, I believe?” 

“Te 

“Then you will come to see me, will you no 

“May I? You are too good.” 

“Oh, no,” she laughed; “I couldn’t be that. But we ought 
to be going back.” . 

“Not yet. Wait, please. Do—would you—do you suppose 
we could ever be anything more than friends?” he blurted; and 
then he could have pulled his tongue out for his presumption. 
Of course it was all up now. 

“T think—I—could.” said Ruth demurely. “Could you?” 

* + * 

They are known and highly respected now as Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Harris. They have helped many a discouraged young 
man and young woman to prosperity and happiness. They call 
themselves members of a secret society of two for the suppres- 
sion of suicide and burglary; but none of their friends knows 
of the hidden meaning of those words. 


t?” 


WONDERFUL LAKE CHELAN. 

In describing Lake Chelan in Washington, General Merriam 
says that the cliffs on each side of the lake are most precipitous, 
towering up in many places to a height of 1,500 to 2,000 feet. 
But it is the lake itself that is the greatest marvel. Its waters 





are clear and blue, and by actual soundings have been found to 
be of an average depth of 3,000 feet. This seems almost in- 
credible, but it is the truth. The width of the lake varies from 
a mile and a half to two miles, but the length of this body of 
water is the most remarkable of all. . 

When I pointed up toward what appeared to be the head of 
the lake, the general says, and asked the Indians if the lake was 
not about three miles long, they laughed and shook their heads. 
They said it was a three days’ journey for a four-oared canoe. 
I determined to see for myself; so the next morning my en- 
gineer and I and two Indians started up the lake in the largest 
canoe the natives possessed. 

It was impossible to go on the lake shore, as in most places 
the mountains run sheer down to the water’s edge, but we rowed 
along until we came to the northern confine of the lake, and 
there we found that it made a big bend to the right and stretched 
on and on. The next day we started out again, and on the third 
day at nightfall, just as the Indians had said, we reached the 
head of the lake. On the return trip we measured the distance, 
and found the length of the lake to be a fraction over sixty-five 
miles! 


IN THE MUSEUM AT PORTLAND, ORE. 

Recently the museum in Portland, Oregon, received an in- 
teresting addition. It is a slab taken from a petrified stump on 
the Columbia River near Bonneville, Oregon. Professor 
Joseph LeConte, the celebrated geologist of the University of 
California, and other experts who have investigated the slab, 
claim that it came from an old forest level that had been cov- 
ered up by lava. The Columbia cut through and exposed this 
level. In some places are found great petrified trees and ancient 
vegetation. This particular locality is to have a sign, so that 
passers by will have their attention called to it. 


JUST A-FISHIN.’ 


When the flies begin a-buzzin’ 
And a-whizzin’ all around, 
And the angleworms is stirrin’ 
Over there in meller ground, 
Then my hand begins to tickle, 
And a longin’ fills my soul 
Just to feel the fish a-bitin’ 
And pull the bendin’ pole. 


So I take my fishin’-tackle, 
And my breast is filled with pride 
As I think of all the bass I'll 
Get, and suckers, too, beside; 
3ut I don’t show off my feelin’s, 
I just mention when I go: 
“‘Needn’t keep the dinner waitin’, 
I'll be gone an hour or so.” 


When I’m out o” sight the kitchen, 
Feet don’t hardly touch the ground, 
*Cause I want to get there fishin’ 
Fore the fellers get around; 
Then I'll throw out bob and sinker— 
Heart goes bob and sinker, too; 
But it’s mostly on the sinker, 
For I set the hull day through. 


Kind o’ think I feel a nibble, 
Pull it out to see the bait, 
Then I throw it out again and— 
Just sit and wait and wait. 
Wind makes riffles on the water, 

Current saws the line—a grab! 
Pull it up as quick as lightnin’, 
Take off, leisure-like, a crab! 


Now the boys is lookin’ at me 
With a twinkle in their eye; 
Then one feller up, and says he: 
“Say! what be ye ketchir’, Si?’’ 
I smile and say (a-wishin’ 
I could swim ‘ike fish, or fly), 
*“*Ain’t ketched nothin’; just a-fishin’!’’ 
(Blast the doggon luck, thinks I!) 


When the sun is near its settin’, 
Windin’ up my line and hook, 
I go home where wife is waitin’— 
Pass her by without a look; 
Then she asks me where the fish is, 
Says she’s long admired my pluck. 
“Ain’t got nothin’; just a-fishin’!’’ 
(Blast such doggon, blasted luck!) 
Cuartes D. Conneun. 
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A SEA-LION AT PLAY. 


Captain Hall, of the Pacific Coast steamer Walla Walla, run- 
ning between San Francisco and Puget Sound, and well-known 
in Tacoma, tells of a strange incident, of which he happened 
to be an eye witness, which occurred on his last trip from San 
Francisco to the Sound. 

The boat was steaming along at a lively clip, and was just 
off Cape Blanco, when Captain Hall noticed a dark object in 
the water ahead. Whales are plentiful in this region, and he 
at first thought that that was what it was; but as the boat drew 
nearer, the object proved to be an enormous sea-lion. 

“He was the largest I ever saw, and I’ve seen lots of them, 
too,” said Captain Hall. “The monster had caught a large hali- 
but that weighed 2co pounds, if it weighed an ounce, and was 
playing with it as a cat plays with a mouse 

“He would toss it into the air, and catch it in his mouth 
ll; then he would shake it and let it go, only to catch 
t the instant the halibut tried to swim away. He repeated this 


when it fe 
over and over again. Every time the halibut was free it would 
swim feebly away, and every time, also, the sea-lion would jump 
for it and catch it in his mouth. Thousands of hungry birds 
were hoveritig overhead, waiting for the sea-lion to finish the 
fish, but, long after we passed the place, we looked back and saw 
the lion still playing with the huge fish.” 


DIVORCED FOR TELLING THE TRUTH. 


Some interesting (and truthful) stories are told concerning 
the wonderful growth of vegetables in the far Northwestern 
States, states the Seattle (Wash.) /ndustrial West. It is related 
that a traveler, passing a farmer’s house, asked to buy a bushel 
of turnips. The farmer brought out one turnip. It filled a 
bushel basket 

In the San Joaquin Valiey, Cal., mangel wurtzels grow iarge 

as they do elsewhere, also. A man on horseback, who at the 
time was perfectly sober, is said to have mistaken a field of these 
vegetables for a piece of cleared-off timber land. He thought 
the wurtzels were stumps of trees 

The writer was told, by a Montana minister’s wife, of the un- 
fortunate experience of a man who came to that State to get 
himself and his wife a home, preceding his wife so as to get the 
home ready. Like a dutiful husband, he wrote to his wife fre- 
quently, telling her about the great mountains, the sparkling 
trout streams, the immense herds of cattle, and the other things 
of rather large bigness for which Montana is famous. At first 
she protested mildly, saying that she was willing to believe rea- 
sonable stories. but that she preferred not to hear of big things 
She requested him to write about some of the lit- 
3ut he did not seem to see 


continually 
tle things he saw out in Montana 
many little things, and one day he told her of a mangel wurtzel 
he had seen: he said it was three feet long 

This capped the climax for the poor wife. The mangel wurt- 
zel was too big for her; her faith could not compass it; the 
man that told such a story was a liar. To this effect she wrote to 
her husband in Montana: she said she would not be the wife of 
any man who would lie so unreasonably and unnecessarily 
And she actually secured a divorce 


IN EARLY WALLA WALLA DAYS. 


In the early 60’s. says a correspondent of the Walla Walla 


(Wash.) Union, black dress-suits were worn only by the very 
select of the upper-class in Walla Walla. A dress-suit was a 


passport to the best circles, and everybody “treated” the wearer 
of the conventional black. 

One particular service was exacted of the man who was pos- 
sessed of a black suit: He was required to be present at all 
funeral ceremonies. It was, however, a very difficult matter for 
the well-dressed man to keep sober till the usual hour set for 
afternoon funerals; good clothes, in those days, made a man 
companions, and he could not escape the man with a jag who 
was out with a determination to treat. 

There was a jolly young man who was in especial demand as 
a convivial companion. At several funerals he got pretty drunk, 
and he felt humiliated by the thought that he had been so in- 
decorously inebriated on such solemn occasions. 

Again he was called to act as pall-bearer. In those days there 
were no hearses, and the procession marched to the graveyard 
following the express-wagon with the corpse. This victim. of 
the treat fiend was drunker than usual on this occasion; but the 
black suit must be represented at the funeral. The procession at 
that time crossed Mill Creek, where Main Street bridge now 
stands, on a foot-log, while the wagon forded the stream, which 
was somewhat swollen, above. 

The young man braced up and walked as straight as a colonel 
of volunteers till he came to the foot-log. The swift water rolled 
under the log like a mill-tail. The muddled head swam, the 
stalwart form reeled, and down went the man, black suit and all, 
into the flood. He struggled to the shore, and was. seemingly 
sobered up by the cold water. The dress-suit was drabbled, but 
it was in place, and the solemn duty of pall-bearer was performed 
without further break. 

That afternoon, however, the black suit was discarded. It 
was put up in a saloon as a free offering to any man whom it 
would fit, and the members of the best society made it a special 
duty to find a form that would fit it. The man who couldn't 
keep sober when he was dressed up had resigned the suit, and 
the hunt for a man to fit it became a society event. 

However, a suitable form was soon found, and Walla Walla 
was restored to quiet again. There was no danger of being dis- 
graced by the untimely occasion of a funeral without pall-bearers 
in conventional black. 


A RESOLUTE PATHFINDER. 

The Yukon Sun says that William Inkster of Edmonton, 
who is now ill at the Good Samaritan Hospital, is one of the 
few white men who have crossed the Rockies alone and without 
pack-animals. Jimmy Jock, well known to Cariboo and Alberta 
men, was the first to cross eastward alone. Remaining behind 
his companions on the Columbia River, he started over the 
hills alone, and after suffering incredible hardships from want 
of food and toilsome detours to avoid the camps of treacherous 
Blackfeet Indians, he one day staggered, a gaunt specter, into 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post at what we think was the 
Jasper House in the Yellow Head Pass. 

William Inkster did not come by the Edmonton route as 
stated in a local paper. He left Edmonton, and with his rifle 
started overland across the Rockies. He followed no special 
trail, because no one else ever came that way to our knowledge. 

The first we heard of him was when he struck Teslin Lake, 


about twenty miles below the village. He followed the shore: 


south until he came to Teslin, where the Stikine men were 
building boats. In a few days he had a suitable craft rigged out, 
and sailed away for Dawson weeks and even months ahead of 
others, arriving in the city some time in August. This goes to 
show what a man used to the wilds can do, and knocks all the 
“horror” yarns out of the Edmonton route, which was an in- 
finitely easier trail for gold-seekers with loads than the one 
followed by Inkster. 

That he was not only careful of his ammunition and not 
wasteful of game, is shown by the fact that when within two 
miles of Teslin Lake he had an opportunity of shooting a 
moose, but would not do so, as he did not know how far away 
the lake was, and did not want to waste the carcass. 

His long trip fully shows that a man with a rifle and blanket 
and the simplest cooking utensils, can travel a thousand miles 
over land through an unknown country, crossing the greatest 
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range of mountains on the continent on his way, and live quite 
well on the game he can shoot, provided he is a man used to 
that kind of life. No trail, however bad, has any special “‘hor- 
rors” tor men like that. 


A BATTLE WITH THE YUKON. 


“Strange things do happen” is an old but very truthful say- 
ing, as is clearly shown by the following story of a hazardous 
trip down the Yukon last fall. 

Humboldt Gates and a party of seven men were taking some 
machinery down the Yukon in a scow, and were guiding it by 
means of long oars or sweeps. The pilot, Gates said, told them 
that the sweeps were not strong enough and tried to persuade 
them to get some stronger ones, but they thought they knew 
better, and made the pilot go ahead. 

The boat had not proceeded far when one of the men gave 
the weaker sweep too strong a pull, and broke it off short. 
The boat then swung around, and before they could stop it with 
the other oar, it crashed into a crag and was wrecked com- 
pletely, throwing the men off into the swift-running water. 
Gates and another man were under the boat, and only saved 
themselves by diving down deeper into the stream and out under 
the side. All the other men were above water, and, having 
grabbed wreckage, were going down the stream at a terrible 
rate, when the scow came to the surface upside down. Gates 
and another man climbed into the boat half-frozen. Gates, how 
ever, Saw a rope come up among the other wreckage, and caught 
it up and threw it over the head of one of the men who was 
floating by, but the man was too nearly frozen to catch it, and 
Gates’ hand froze also, so that he was unable to throw it again 
The man floated on down-stream until one of the men named 
Hudson swam up to him and gave him a piece ot 
wreckage, swimming to another piece himself. The 
walls were too steep to climb out here, so the men 
went on down for over a mile before they could get 
a landing 

All the men except one got out just above White 
Horse Rapids. The last man being carried through 
had the life hammered out of him by the numerous 
whirlpools and rocks. He was found floating be- 
low, clinging with hands frozen in death to the 
piece of wreckage which Hudson had given him 
above the rapids. 

The other men were picked up all along the river 
bank, but beyond frozen hands and feet they were 
not hurt. Gates said that it was one of the most 
wonderful things he ever heard of. Knocked out of 
a boat into one of the swiftest and coldest rivers in 
the world, the men dove under eddies, missed great, 
towering crags, and were carried down the stream 
for over a mile, with but one man missing. 


NOVEL LIFE ON MONTANA RANGES. 

Life on the great sheep ranges of Montana is 
gradually undergoing a sort of luxurious meta- 
morphosis. Only three years ago the Montana 
sheep-herder was forced to content himself with an 
A tent, a frving-pan, a side of bacon, and a sack of 
flour: but now, according to the Dillon (Mont.) 
Examiner, he rides the range in a portable dwelling 
which contains many modern conveniences. Herd- 
ers’ wagons are in quite general use, and the life of 
the sheep-tender has been lifted up several degrees 
thereby. The wagons are provided with a bed, a 
stove, a pot and kettle rack, a drop-table, and a cup- 
board and drawers of sufficient dimensions to hold 
provisions for two months. 

About the only thing lacking to make them pal- 
aces on wheels, the Examiner says, is a porcelain 
bath-tub. All these wagons are covered with heavy 
canvas lined with wool blankets, an arrangement 
that keeps the interior of the vehicle cool in sum- 
mer and warm in winter. Windows are also pro- 
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vided, so that the herder can keep an eye on his flock at all 
times, while he himself reposes in comfort / 


PRIVATE CONSULTATION PREFERRED. 


The Lumberman of Minneapolis says that Joe Nolan, of Nolan 
3ros., returned recently from a trip among the retail dealers 
in Nebraska. He says that he had one of the best trips since 
he has been selling lumber. Crops are good down there, and 
the retailers are willing and able to buy. He spent Sunday in 
Sioux Falls. In the evening he and a number of other guests 
of the hotel were sitting out in front, mainly because it was less 
torrid there than on the inside, when a street evangelist named 
“Cowboy Charlie” came along and commenced one of his regu- 
lar sermons. But we will let Joe tell you his tale of woe. 

“After he finished his harangue, he took off his hat and 
passed it around the crowd. I gave him a dime, and, altogether, 
he got thirty-five cents. He counted it out, and then turned to 
the crowd and said: 

“ “Thirty-five cents is all you can give me, is it? Look at the 
old clothes and shoes I have to wear, and I have no place to 
sleep tonight. Won’t you give me a half a dollar, so I can go 






to bed, and get some breakfast in the morning?’ 

“T called him over to me and fished out a quarter, telling him 
1 would give it to him if he would pass along and keep still 

“Then he turned to the crowd, and said: 

“Do you know what my fat friend has been trying to do? 
He has been trying to keep me from preaching by offering me 
a quarter, but I tell you I am not going to stop. If any of you, 
even my fat friend, who surely needs me, want to advise with me 
in private, I would like to have you come to me at any time. I 


,” 


will be glad to help you. 








STATUE OF EX-GOVERNOR JOHN S. PILLSBURY, DEDICATED ON THE GROUNDS OF THE MINNE- 


SOTA STATE UNIVERSITY, SEPTEMBER 12. [Bycourtesy of the Pioneer Press 
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etn TWO GRAND COUNTIES 
IN NORTHERN 
MINNESOTA. 





About 200 miles north of St. Paul and Minneapolis lies the 


imperial county of Itasca. Sixty-three miles in width by 108 
miles in length, it comprises an area of 5,789 square miles, the 
equivalent of 3,763,123 acres of land. It is three times as large 
as Khode Island, larger than Connecticut, and nearly as large 
as the States of New Hampshire and Massachusetts. South- 


easterly through the county flows the Mississippi River, 


alluvial clays along the rivers are rich in plant life and have 
wonderiul wearing qualities, producing heavy crops of grain, 
grasses, and other forage crops and vegetables, and needing no 
manure. The mixed clay soil is among the best soils known, the 
clay and sand absorbing much water and holding large supplies 
of it for use in possible times of drouth. The sandy loams, with 
subsoil of clay, are adapted to a wide variety of crops, and the 
peaty soils, if well rotted, are exceedingly fertile. The rainfall is 
evenly distributed, the country seems to be exempt from bad 
storms, and the climate is mild in summer and dry and healthful 
in winter. 

On these lands with their various soils scores of farmers have 
for years been raising farm produce on the following averages: 
Wheat, 20 to 24 and 28 bushels per acre; oats, average for last 
four years, a trifle over 50 bushels per acre, though some years 





and within its territorial confines are a large number 
of beautiful lakes, scores of clear-flowing streams, 
ample supplies of pine, poplar, birch, basswood, maple, 
oak, elm, ash, etc., and vast tracts of splendid agri- 
cultural and stock lands. No country beneath the skies 
is more inviting It is the region of all regions for 
men who wish to settle on fertile soil and acquire 
honest competen Few other localities present so 
many advantages to farmers and stockmen. Soil, tim- 
ber, water, native grasses and healthful climate form 
a combination which, properly utilized, leads to un- 
failing success. 

Indeed, it is to homeseekers that Itasca offers the 


richest fulfillment. One need not be possessed of great 





wealth in order to suceced there; it holds out a wel 
coming hand to the man of small means as well, and 
once settled on its productive soil, it assures him 
almost certain prosperity. There are millions of acres 
in the county still open to entry and settlement under 
the Homestead Act, and other hundreds of thousands 
that can be purchased on long time and at very reason 
able prices. 

“What will this soil produce?” the prospective 
settler may ask. 

It is a fair question, and we will answer it fully. In 1896 the 
State authorities established a’subexperiment station near Grand 
Rapids, the county seat of Itasca, the main object being to dem- 

' 


onstrate the agricultural possibilities of this portion of the 


State, and to investigate whatever might prove of economic 
interest and value to’ farmers and settlers generally. Four kinds 


of soil were found—clay, loams, sandy, and peaty lands. The 
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POKEGAMA FALLS—SITE OF THE PROJECTED WATER-POWER AT GRAND RAPIDS, MINN. 


the average was 60 and 61 bushels; barley, 30 to 41 bushels per 
acre; rye, 22 bushels per acre; corn, 40 bushels per acre, etc., etc. 
Flax and buckwheat do well, potatoes average from 200 to 350 
bushels an acre, and all kinds of vegetables are grown of the 
finest qualities and in immense quantities. Of hay and grasses 
there is abundance. Red clover produces two and a half to three 
tons per acre, and in many instances stands a second cutting. 
Of the small fruits, red raspberries grow wild and 
in great abundance, and such varieties as the Turner 
and Marlboro have yielded large crops for years. 
Blackberries produce heavily, strawberries are a big 
crop, plums are grown successfully, and apples are 
also raised. 

As a sheep and cattle country Itasca County is 
unexcelled. The excellent native grasses, the pure 
and abundant water, the perfect seasons, and the 
absence of diseases unite in making it the ideal lo- 
cality for those who wish to engage in stock-grow- 
ing. It is in very truth a land of plenty. There are 
good markets, excellent social, educational and 
church conditions, and, best of all, rich lands and 
good homes for every man who has the energy and 
the ambition to possess them. If he loves beautiful 
landscapes and charming lakes and streams, he will 
find them in Itasca County; if he likes to fish and to 
hunt, he will find the best angling and the rarest 
hunting in all the great Northwest right here in this 
same county. For either wealth or pleasure, or for 
both combined, there is no more alluring spot in 
the Union. 

The county seat of this broad domain, as before 
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stated, is Grand Rapids, a progressive 
town of some 2,500 inhabitants on the 
Upper Mississippi. Few towns of the 
same size can lay claim to so many ad- 
Gifted by nature, it has been 
still the 
hands of its enterprising citizens. As a 
is exceedingly for- 


vantages. 


rendered more beautiful by 


business point it 
tunate in being the general supply sta- 
tion for the immense lumber industries 
that 


mills which employ hundreds of men, 


represented in region—the great 


and the equally large logging-camps 


which operate in the forests during the 

winter The 
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on all lines of trade, and some of them 


months. merchants carry 
have stocks and establishments that are 
of first magnitude. There is a $60,000 
public school-building, a $60,000 court- 
house, a $25,000 county jail, two first- 
class hotels erected at a cost of $18,000 
each, several wholesale houses, a well- 
equipped fire department, a fine electric 


light plant, and some of the prettiest 
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homes in the North Star State. Trans- 
portation facilities are afforded by the 
Eastern Minnesota line, which gives 
immediate access to the great markets 


of Minneapolis and St. Paul, and also 


to the important receiving and shipping points at the 





FIELDS AND GARDENS AT THE NORTHEAST SUBEXPERIMENT STATION 


Lake Superior. 
and its resources are developed, Grand Rapids cannot 
well help expanding into a railway center of consider 
able magnitude. 

One of the town’s principal resources, in our judg 
ment, is the magnificent water-power which awaits de 
velopment just below Pokegama Falls. By Act of 
Congress, permission has been granted to the Grand 
Rapids Water-Power & Boom Company to construct a 
dam across the Mississippi at the point named, and 
legal condemnation proceedings have already been in- 
stituted in order to protect the company against such 
losses as would inevitably result from overflowage. 
The power to be thus obtained is estimated at 2,000- 
horse-power, though it is quite likely to be of consid- 
erably larger magnitude. Following the construction 
of the dam will be the erection of a big pulp-mill ca- 
pable of employing nearly 200 hands and costing $250,- 
000, and the probable establishment of immense lum 


ber-mills and other plants. The pulp-mill is assured 


The citizens have donated a first-class 


beyond doubt 
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and all are noted for their wealth of bass, pike, pickerel, 
trout, etc. The public will flock to such a locality nat- 
urally, but many more will seek it when so pleasing a 
community as Grand Rapids invites them. When one 
looks at the large business that is being done there 


now, and at the well-graded streets, good buildings, 





handsome residences and the general progress that has 
been made, one cannot escape the conviction that 
Grand Rapids is destined to become one-of the largest 
and most thriving towns in the State. Its-water-power, 
its coming industries, its scenic attractions; its lovely 
lakes, and, above all, its rich surrounding country and 
boundless natural resources, will draw to it. thousands 
of persons who seek for happy, prosperous, homes amid 


healthful environments 


AITKIN COUNTY 
liate ly south of Itasca, and close to the east- 
is Aitkin County. It is thirty- 
miles wide, sixty miles long, and contains about 1,100,000 


Immec 


acres of land. Larger than the 
rs State of Delaware, it is capa- 
ble of supporting a great pop- 
ulation, and on its’ broad 
bosom is room for thousands 
of future settlers who seek 
prosperous homes on _ farm 
lands or in active communi- 
ties. The surface of this county 
is somewhat undulating and 
picturesquely varied. There 
are still large areas of Govern- 
ment land open to homestead 
entry, and vast tracts of other 
lands that may be purchased 
on easy terms. Every taste 
can be gratified. There are 
hardwood timber lands, rich 
bottom lands, fertile uplands, 
well-grassed brush-lands, and 
beautiful natural meadows—all 
made attractive and doubly 
valuable by running streams 


and by scores of spring-fed 
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entioned, a good electric light plant Leaving things 
practical, and stepping into the realms of beauty and 
p ire, one will find that Grand Rapids is peculiarly 
red The whol urrounding country seems to 
have been planned by nature for park purposes. There 
are lovely lakes, groves, and forests wherever one looks 
for them. Three s away is Lake Pokegama, om 
of the most beautiful bodies of water in the State It is 


irteen miles long, has entrancing shore-lines, is sup 


plied with pretty steamers and rowboats, and its waters 


are full of almost every variety of fish known to Minne 
sota. In a word, Grand Rapids is a resort now, but it 
will be a much better patronized one in the future 


Peopie go there to hunt, to fish, to spend the warm 


! er days where cool breezes blow and where bal 
sa uirs heal and strengthen. They find the best of 
odations at the hotels, in lage and country 


y so desire, in tents pitched amid tow 


e near, too 


lakes. In truth, Aitkin and 
Itasca counties are very simi- 


What is said of one can be said of the other. Two finer 





FLOCK OF WESTERN SHEEP USED IN CLEARING BRUSH LAND 
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STOCK OWNED BY G. THOMSON—C. HYSLOP’S FARM IN THE BACKGROUND, A PRETTY CABIN IN THE WOODS—THE HOME OF H. A. BOLLES, IN MILLWARD 











IN MILLWARD SETTLEMENT, AITKIN COUNTY. SETTLEMENT, AITKIN COUNTY 





















counties are not known. They both invite settlement, for both of sheep, cattle and hogs, and from their creameries and cheese 
have millions of acres of choice lands that thirst for the plow factories will come the choicest of butters and cheese. Nearly 
and the harrow. The climates are alike, and the products vary all the soil of Aitkin County is mixed with vegetable mold with 
but little. The two constitute an agricultural empire, and ten clay subsoil—a warm, productive combination which insures 
years hence they will — . good crops. Along the 
have added to their pop . Mississippi River, which 



























ulation new people by traverses it from north 


the thousands. to southwest, the bot- 


Thi agazine 6 1 
This magazine ha tom-land is peculiarly 


oy eee a af , 
already spoken of the rich. In some places 


eee > nee eee 


resources of Aitkin 
County. In 1898 the ex- 
hibit from this county at 
the Minnesota State 
Fair captured the first 


the soil is a black, sandy 


loam, or a clay loam, all 


of which bring forth big 





vields ot grain hay and 
vegetables 


. rec! hic . 
prize—a _ result which Fruits grown in this 


proved a wonderful sur- county include appl 
prise to the older coun plums grapes ill the 
ties of the State, many mall berri nd cur 
Siiteall i cs a ul 
of which had entered the rants, gooseberries. et 


. > ry tT no th: ry 11 
contest. Everything that They do well, and are of 


can be grown in any the most delicious fla 

. ar ’ cote ¢ ’ 
other part of Minnesota ons People who know 
here ng of these 


Northern Minnesota 


little or nothi 





can be 
Wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
flax, corn, and all kinds 


hrive 


counties must get the 








of root products, t idea out of their heads 


GRAND RAPIDS FINE HIGH SCHOOI BUILDING 
that naught can be 


well and give large 
yielas. Grasses native to the soil produce the best of beef and grown there but wheat and lumber. The summers are warm, 


mutton, milk and butter, and tame grasses, such as timothy, and all the conditions are so favorable that nearly every variety 
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clover, millet, etc., have been introduced successfully. As a of field and garden products mature in ample season and pro 
dairy and stock country it cannot be surpassed. One of these duce abundantly. You can raise melons, sweet potatoes, celery, 
days Aitkin and Itasca counties will be the home of thousands and corn in either of the counties mentioned herein, and you 








NATURAL MEADOW IN THE MILLWARD SETTLEMENT, AITKIN COUNTY. AITKIN COUNTY POTATOES—THIRTY-EIGHT MAKE ONE BUSHEL 
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Minn., is bringing many settlers into this part of the county. 
Fine fields, substantial buildings, and herds of thoroughbreds 
greet the eye as one passes though the region; and schools, 
post-offices, a general store and other conveniences are among 
the evidences of progress made by these new wealth producers. 

These two instances are mentioned in order to put something 
practical before a reader who, possibly, may wish to learn spe- 
cifically what has been, and what can be, done in Aitkin County. 
Other parties who may be addressed for direct information re- 
specting either Itasca or Aitkin counties are Edwin L. Buck, 
100 Kasota Building, Minneapolis, who has located many new 
settlers on rich lands in the Hill Lake district in the North 
western part of Aitkin County; the Minnesota Land and Colo 
nization Company, of St. Paul; L. B. Arnold, of Minneapolis; 
and B. M. Hungerford, of Aitkin, Minn. These men and firms 
have been very influential in developing the two counties named, 
and can be relied on for accurate details touching everything 
that interested persons would wish to be informed of. The 
Minnesota Land and Colonization Company, whose offices are 
at 424-428 Endicott Building, St. Paul, has published a beauti- 
fully illustrated thirty-two-page pamphlet, of large size, which is 
descriptive of the “Central Minnesota Park Region Lands,’— 
lands formerly owned by the Northern Pacific and the St. Paul 
& Duluth railway companies, but which are now owned by the 
above named concern. This pamphlet will be sent to any one 








A HARDWOOD SAW-MILL IN AITKIN COUNTY. 


I f kK AMA, GRA RAF 
will find that the crop nd the rich soil will never fail you. 

About three years ago Charles Millward and H. A. Bolles, 
oth « NY eape took up 160 acres of Government land 
ipiece in what they then thought was a pretty wild section « 

e county lr} nearest market was the little village called 
Willow River Statiog, on what was then known as the St. Paul 
& Railway heir two families constituted the settl 
n ly ne é dred lies are grouped in th 
same neighborhood, and Millward Settlement is among the most 
prosperous in the entire county. The majority of the settlers . m 
came from Southern Minnesota and from Iowa, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota. They are a thrifty people. Some of them 
brought thoroughbred stock when they came, most of them 
rrought m« ey, but all of them came equipped | 
vith energy and w ngness to work and to get ahead. Now | 
these people ha 1 post-office,—with Mr. Millward as postmas- 
ter,—two good schools, a general store, a saw-mill, good roads, . 
et rhis n the southeastern part of Aitkin County, and the 
settlement was b about by the efforts and energies of L. 
B. Arnold, the land agent of R. R. Cable and W. G. Purdy, 
who are trustees for the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail 
way Company, which owns considerable land in this county 
Of course, the cause of all this rapid growth exists, first of all, 

rich soil. Then there are the other causes—fine hard 

wood timber, pure water, nearness to the best and largest mar 
kets in the Northwest, etc. Duluth and Superior, with their 
steamers plying between the head of the lakes and the ocean, 
ire but fifty miles away, and St. Paul and Minneapolis, with 
the ist railway facilities, are but 100 miles or so south. 
Everything that can be raised in Aitkin County finds a ready 


market, the only regret being that there are not ten thousand 
more farmers to produce 


\nother prosperot ction is found in the vicinity of Sandy 


Lake, some eight miles north of the Northern Pacific Railway 
The land here is not very heavily timbered, and is especially 
adapted to grass George W. Mattoon, of Heron Lake, 
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HOTEL GLADSTONE, GRAND RAPIDS. 


who writes for it, and it will tell a great deal about the counties 
referred to in this article. Mr. Buck has large interests in the 
same region, and he and the other gentlemen named wili take 
pleasure in answering all inquiries. 

Aitkin, the county seat of Aitkin County, has a population of 
about 1,800, and is a thoroughly prosperous and progressive 
place. It depends for its trade upon the rich farming country 
surrounding, and upon the demand for supplies from the log- 
ging-camps in the lumber districts. A visitor will find that all 
the various departments of trade are well represented, from 
hardware stores to drug-stores and the big “general” stores—at 
which anything can be purchased, be it a plug of tobacco, gro- 
ceries, or dry-goods. There are substantial buildings, good 
streets, and a lot of men who are nothing if they are not enter- 
prising. They work for Aitkin all the time. There is a high 
school with seven teachers and a principal; a fine court-house, 
electric light and water plants, good hotels and papers, and a 
large number of private residences and grounds that would do 


credit to much larger towns. Of resorts it has many. Go in, 


any direction and you will run upon a charming lake or a tree- 
fringed brook or river. South of the village is Mille Lacs, one 
of the largest lakes in this State of lakes; and in all the lakes 
are millions of the finest fish ever tempted by fly or worm. 
There is hunting, boating, and driving, and one is offered a 
thousand picturesque sites on which to camp through the long 
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MILLE LACS. ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL LAKES IN MINNESOTA 


summer days or in the “open” season at earlier and later periods, 
when the scalp of the duck, the chicken, or the red deer is in 
danger. 

Aitkin is on the Northern Pacific line, and is reached easily 
and quickly by visitors from the Twin Cities or from the Lake 
As the county fills the town will expand 
All this rich, vast territory is fated to be occupied soon. 
The Brooklyn Eagle, in speaking of the immense traffic that has 
developed on the Great Lakes, says that the boom in the lake 
business has but just begun. “There is still room in the coun- 
try tributary to them for millions of people,” it says, “and the 
earth will yield ten times as much as is got from it today. No 
man dare prophesy what the factories that will be built in the 
lake region will produce in the next ten years. The census has 
already revealed the increase in: population of the lake cities, 
and when its figures on the growth of the commerce are pub- 
lished, they ought to throw more light on the causes of that 
increase.” In other words, the commerce of the Great Lakes 
comes primarily from the farm lands of Minnesota and the 
Northwest, and it will grow larger only as the farm lands be- 
come more thickly settled with tillers of the soil. And they 
will be settled. Aitkin and Itasca counties will receive new- 
comers by thousands—they can accommodate a million; and one 
of these days, not very distant, this inland empire will require 
a fleet of its own in order to carry to the world its surplus 
products. 


Superior country. 
also. 
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A COUNTRY LITTLE KNOWN. 


Many large rivers take their rise in the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains; some flow to the west, and others to the east. 
Some of the streams cross almost entirely through the moun- 
tain ranges, occasionally expanding into lakes, or forming along 
the shores wide and fertile valleys of considerable extent. 
Among the rivers flowing east that have their headwaters and 
affuents far among the mountains are the Saskatchewan, the 
Athabasca, the Peace River, Smoky River and Liard River. the 
last three streams flowing into the great Mackenzie. The shores 
of all these northern waters are densely wooded with spruce, cot- 
tonwood, poplar, and a species of pine. Peace River has about 
fifty tributaries and extends almost through the mountains into 
British Columbia, embracing an immense extent of country that 
possesses a very fine climate, quite as good as that of Manitoba, 
for the chinook winds from the Western ocean sweep through 
the river valleys and so cross the mountfains. 

There is, perhaps, more woodland and less prairie than in 
Manitoba. Many portions of the country are most desirable 
and are exceedingly fertile and well suited for settlement. Be- 
sides the immense territory divided by rivers that extend along 
the mountains, there are many beautiful and fertile valleys in 
among the hills that have as yet scarcely been explored, but are 
nevertheless most desirable places for the abode of human beings, 
although there is at present no ordinary approach to these re- 
markable and solitary portions of a wilderness. There are a few 
mission stations at points along some of the principal rivers, and 
at the junction of Smoky River with Peace River the Rev. Mr. 
Brick established a mission in 1886 and opened a school for the 
instruction of the natives. The knowledge which he possessed 
of the country gave him confidence, and he took into that iso- 
lated place a threshing-machine and a small flour-mill. 

He finds that wheat ripens well. Seed sown 
15th of April, and harvest commenced on the 20th of August; 
Oats, barley, and 


was on the 
and 250 bushels were obtained from six acres 
potatoes were remarkably productive, and the quality excellent. 
He keeps about forty head of cattle, and a considerable number 
of horses. There is plenty of wild hay to be had. The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company has 150 horses which run in a manner wild 
—living out summer and winter. The horses go in small bands, 
each band under the leadership of a stallion 

The rivers contain fine fish, and a large quantity of fur is col- 
lected by the Hudson’s Bay Company. At one station, in a 
single season, 1,079 beaver-skins were obtained; also: fifty-five 
bear skins and a large number of marten, mink, and otter skins. 
There are many moose deer, and sometimes a few wood buffa- 
loes are met with. Some years ago a quantity of wheat that 
had been raised in the Peace River country was brought to St. 
Paul, Minn., and a sensation was created by the display of the 
beautiful grain that had been raised so far north. The probable 
cause of the mild climate in such a region is the warm winds 
from the Pacific, which find their way through the mountain- 
passes and have the same effect in warming the country that the 
gulf-stream has in warming other northern latitudes. 

















ONE OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA'S HOMES. 
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EXIT THE HOUSEHOLD DRUDGE. 


The household drudge is becoming a thing of the past. The 
housekeeper has learned how to economize time by lopping off 
unnecessary work. Once women religiously swept every room 
each week, whether it was used or not, and nothing short of 
death would have been allowed to interfere. Nowadays women 
have neat homes with less than half of the old-time work. 
They use gas-ranges during the summer, and pin their faith to 
the carpet-sweeper. They use alcohol teakettles and chafing- 
dishes, and patronize laundries, and the result is satisfactory all 
around. 


THE VALUE OF GLYCERINE. 


A tablespoonful of glycerine in a cup of hot milk or cream 
will at once relieve the most violent attack of coughing. This 
is a simple, easily obtained, and harmless remedy 

Equally simple and quite as effective is the use of a diluted 
s applied directly 


glycerine spray through an atomizer. This 
to the inflamed or irritated surfaces, and gives almost instant 
relief. 

In attacks of influenza, colds in the head, sore throat, and 
other troubles, glycerine mixed with three times its bulk of 
water, boiled and cooled, is an invaluable remedy. 

A little practice will enable the patient to apply the spray, 


and the soothing and cooling effect is remarkable. 


Mixed with an equal quantity of sulphurous acid, glycerine is 
an almost unfailing remedy for throat troubles of all kinds, and, 
being harmless, can be used by all people. It must, however, 


be freshly made, as it keeps but a short time 


RED-HEADED GIRLS. 


The geographical distribution of red-headed girls is, fortu- 
nately, wide. They can be found in every inhabited quarter of 
the world. The so-called dark races are frequently glorified by 
glowing locks. The Spaniards are swarthy as a race, but the 
purest blooded Castillians frequently show traces of their Vis- 
igothic blood by blue eyes and red hair. The Infanta Eulalie 
who visited this country in 1893, is red-headed. 

Red-haired Italians are fairly numerous in Italy. They are 
mcst numerous in the northern provinces, where there is the 
greatest infusion of German blood. And there is no girl in 
the world prettier than a red-haired Italian or Spaniard, except 
it be a red-haired American. 

In Ireland a red-haired girl is made miserable by being 
called a “Dane.” This epithet is a legacy of a thousand years 
or more--from the time when the Danes did override the coasts 
of Britain. 

In a similar manner the Norsemen, who invaded Sicily 
centuries ago and intermarried with the inhabitants, left descend- 
ants with gleaming brain thatches. 

The Turks are a light-haired, blue-eyed race, and their chil- 
dren are everywhere scattered about Asia and Northern Africa. 

And where there are not red-haired girls by nature—as 
among the Moors and Arabs—the glowing locks are common- 
est of all. The women dye their jetty tresses to a most lovely 
red with henna. 


CARE OF THE HANDS AND NAILS. 


You would hardly think that the state of the health would 
affect the hand. Yet nowhere will sickness show itself so 
quickly. The flesh seems to shrink away and the knuckle bones 
become pathetic. The skin, too, loses its freshness and becomes 


GAZINE. 
pallid and dry, or clammy, which is worse. The clammy hand 
is the most uncomfortable in the world. It can only be treated 
through the system, for it is caused by some physical effect too 
deep for probing. There are hands whose beauty no amount of 
hard work could destroy, and hands which are so sensitive that 
the ordinary duties of life affect them. For such there is a deal 
of protection in the rubber gloves, which can be bought in any 
size. They must be large enough to allow full play to the 
muscles, and must be kept out of hot water, or their usefulness 
is gone. They can be worn in all branches of housework except 
cooking and sewing. 

As for the nails, the woman who does not have a manicure 
set, or at least the few implements needed for the well being of 
the nails, is, or should be, an exception. The number of well- 
kept hands is growing every day. It is not a very hard task to 
give the shape and polish to the prettiest part of the hand, and 
it is still easier to keep them when once attained. One is per- 
fectly justified in saying that the only excuse for bad-looking 
nails is laziness, even if it does sound harsh. 


A MUCH-NEEDED OLD-FASHIONED WORD. 


The word ‘“genteel” in our latter-day style seems to have 
been displaced, and we seldom hear it used with its fullest sense 
in modern society. Yet there was a time when it seemed indis- 
pensable. There was no other word in the language that an- 
swered as a substitute in all the shades of meaning which it con- 
veyed. It meant something more and something less than any 
of the various terms used to describe a person who possesses a 
combination of style, grace, good manners and gentle breeding. 

Entering a room of attractive, well-mannered women, one 
selects from the number the person who owns a distinct indi- 
viduality, a something that distinguishes her from the others 
present. She is superior to the petty tyrannies of convention- 
ality; you see proof of the fact in her manner, her conversation, 
and in her dress. Her clear, truthful, reposeful countenance is 
a mirror for the mind and heart that select their own nourish- 
ment, and refuse to accept intellectual fads, floating fancies of 
the hour, or religious makeshifts. Her gown is her own by 
instinctive selection, and nothing is left that should be desired. 
It follows the line of the fashion of the times, with something 
besides that is indefinable added. She is the genteel woman of 
our grandmother’s day, who remains regal in her womanliness, 
superior to circumstance and condition. 

An uncultivated man, as related to choice of expression, in 
speaking in praise of his mother, remarked, “She was a lady 
when she washed her dishes.” He probably did not imagine 
how forcibly he illustrated his truth. But one who listened to 
the worshipful words could not help wondering how many 
women with the best opportunities for acquiring desirable things 
for the enrichment of personality could stand the dish-washing 
test. It seems to me that there is a crying need for the rein- 
statement of the old-school word in our social vocabulary, and 
the sooner it is brought back into general use the better. It 
would be sad cynicism to infer that the passing of the word 
“genteel” was due to the passing of the particular type which it 
described. Thus writes Mary R. Baldwin in Woman's Home 
Companion. 


MARRYING IN ORDER TO REFORM. 


Whether a marriage with a good woman will reform a man 
whose earlier life has been unprincipled in relation to the other 
sex, cannot be predicted upon any known lines. That it has 
been productive of that good result is beyond all dispute, the 
Seattle (Wash.) Post-/ntelligencer says; but the sum total c° ex- 
perience is that while it may be safe for a girl to undertake the 
work of reform, it is at all times hazardous. 

It is a painful phase of life to contemplate, but in spite of it 
the world has made progress, and it is for the remarkable 
reason that with most men a failing of this character is accom- 
panied by intense good nature, and a generous disposition which 
keeps them from being altogether undesirable husbands. The 
brute is a brute; he is not desirable in any relation. An abnor- 
mal appetite of any kind is indicative of a species of insanity 
which is too often accompanied by other and graver faults. But 
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a mere robustness of constitution, an overflowing of animal 
spirits, a jolly, hearty enjoyment of life is not necessarily, and 
seldom is, vicious. When it becomes absorbed in one interest, 
when it is carried captive by an abiding affection, it becomes 
the very devoted husband, the boon companion of the wife, a 
social fellow, an energetic provider for the home, and a host 
whose house will always be sought. 

Purity of life is as desirable in men as in women; it should 
be encouraged, admonished, and held up as among the highest 
virtues. Where it exists there is the nearest approach to the 
ideal, but it does not promote it, nor does it serve any good 
purpose to be indiscriminate in passing judgment or in being 
blind to the fact that all men are not alike, that a man is not 
necessarily beyond the pale because he is neither an angel nor 
made of stone. 


ENGLISH PHRASES PUZZLED HER. 


A French woman, living in Chicago, who has been in this 
country only a year, has been having a terrible struggle with 
the English language. Very often she is completely bewildered 
by the variety of ways in which the same idea may be expressed, 
but she is even more perplexed by the variety of ideas denoted 
by the same expression. She has a young woman friend in 
Paris who is an expert The girl in Paris is very 
anxious to come to this country to try her fortune, and also 
to be with her old friend. The Chicago lady, erstwhile of 
France, is extremely desirous of doing what she can for her 
friend, and has been making strenuous endeavors to secure her 
A few days ago she went to one of the largest 


milliner. 


a situation 
stores in Chicago with a letter of introduction 
to one of the proprietors. The letter was pr« 
sented, and the proprietor, after reading th 
letter, asked what he could do for madame 
“— wa leetle 
Paree, and she ees as mooch bettaire as ees 


said she, “von friend in 


no millinaire in Che-kay-go. I would vish 
she vos in zis le grande store.” 
“Indeed, 
“I should be very glad to give your friend a 
trial, but really we have no room for her.” 
“Oh, zat make no differen about ze room,’ 


madam,” replied the proprietor, 


interrupted madam, “she can sleep wif me.”’ 
On another occasion the French lady en 


tered a store to purchase a pair of street 


gloves. She approached the counter and 

made known her wants as best she could. 
“What size do you wear?” asked the clerk 
“Oh, about half-past five, I guess,”’ was the 


response. 


HINTS WORTH READING ABOUT. 
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To clean plates and bowls which are thoroughly saturated 
with grease, let them stand for two or three hours in hot water 
to which lye has been added. 

Ink-stains may be removed from linen by putting mellow 
tallow on the mark and then washing the article. The ink and 
the grease will come out together. 

Yellow stains left by machine-oil on white material may be 
removed by rubbing the spot with a cloth wet with ammonia 
before washing with soap. 

Damp has 


a great deal to do with the prevalence of moths 


in many houses. When the floors are washed, the carpets should 
never be put down until the boards are perfectly dry 

Hints to needlewomen: Always use as fine a thread and 
me 
The rule 


and a quarter the length of the edge to be 


needle as the garment will allow. for frilling is one 


trimmed Always 
use double thread for gathering. When threading your needle, 
make the knot on the end broken from the reel. In facing a 
sleeve, turn it and place the facing inside the sleeve before sew 
ing it on. Gathers should always be set on the right side, but 
never with a needle; use a large pin. In gauging a skirt to 
sew on a band, when you do not wish to set it, use two gather 
ing threads, running them close to each other. This gives the 
skirt a finished look. When sewing on a button, place the knot 
on the right side of the cloth directly under the button. In 
sewing a seam, put the stitches closely together, but lightly into 
the cloth, being careful not to pull the thread tight, as this 
causes the seam to draw. Tucks are prettiest in graduated clus 


ters, with a space between. By observing these simple direc 


tions a great deal of unnecessary trouble will be easily avoided 








When washing dishes which have held 
milk, rinse them out with cold water before 
placing them in hot water. 

Beetles have a great objection to unslaked 
lime, and a few pieces of this placed in their 
haunts will generally keep them away. 

A raw potato will remove mud marks from 
black clothes. It should be cut in half, and 
be rubbed on the marks. 

Old kid gloves are useful for many pur 
poses. 


2 


If worn when ironing they will pre 
serve the hands and render them less likely to 
become sore. 

Soiled photographs may be cleaned by 
sponging with clear cold water. The card- 
board mounts should be cleaned by rubbing 
with dry bread. 

The odor of cloves is very unpleasant to 
red ants, and if whole cloves are scattered 
in the places where the ants are found, they 
will disappear. 





MARY MAGDALENE. 


From a painting by Titian. [By courtesy of the Pioneer Press 
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KITCHEN DAIRYING. 
in 


BY ALICE HOLLINGWORTH. | 























In dealing with the butter question, the usual plan is to tell 
how to manage a model dairy; but before I do that I want to 
see the model farmer who will supply his wife with the proper 
appliances with which to work. I find that, with very few ex- 
ceptions, the kitchen is always used for a dairy in the winter 
even by those who have a dairy for summer, but lack the means 
of heating it when cold weather comes. This is very unfortunate 
for the butter industry, but, since it is so, I think it best to deal 
with the difficulties which kitchen dairying presents. 

The greatest of these, in my judgment, is to get a good 
flavored cream from milk that is set in the kitchen cupboard 
where, in addition to the 
various odors of food. you 
are pretty sure to find the 
all-pervading fumes of to 
bacco. The plan most cont 
monly adopted is to set it 
in shallow pans, and in cold 
weather to leave it for thir 
ty-six hours or longer, 
which gives it an excellent 
opportunity to acquire for- 
eign flavors. Some persons 
try to mend matters by 
deep-setting, which is an 
improvement if the cans are 
set in ice-water, but if they 
are left standing under the 
stairs, or in any odd corner, 
there will be a greater loss of butter-fat than in using the shal- 





“The all-pervading fumes of tobacco.” 


low pans 

Ice-water is just as necessary in winter as in summer. We 
began with the shallow pan, then adopted deep-setting in cream- 
ers, and are now using the separator. We have tested the merits 
of each method by using a reliable tester, and can say most 
emphatically that the separator is the cheapest and best. I often 
hear people argue that when the skim-milk is fed to calves and 
buttermilk to pigs, there is no loss; but we will need much 
better prices for beef and bacon before we can make any profit 
out of feeding them on butter-fat, especially when flax meal can 
be had, at one-third the cost, which will do the calves as much 
good. 

When a separator is used, the milk is put through as quickly 
as possible after being taken from the cow. The milk is fed 
fresh and warm to the calves, and, even if no flax is used, the 
purity and freshness of the milk makes it a more valuable food 
than the richer skim-milk which has been standing twenty-four 
hours or more to become sour and germ-laden, and is then 
warmed in the “calf-pot,” which may be distinguished from the 
other pots by the thick layer of burnt milk on the bottom. A 
separator is a profitable investment under any circumstances, 
but most particularly so when the kitchen and dairy are one. 

The cream being taken from the milk immediately, you have 
more control over it. Cover the can, and set it in a cool, even 
temperature till you have sufficient collected for churning. 

If you are only getting a little milk, it is better to churn at 
least once a week in preference to waiting till you have a full 
churning. Bitter butter is the result of keeping cream too long 
from cows that have been milking a long time. The bitterness 
is due to the development of a germ—a yeast plant. 

To obtain the best results in ripening winter cream, it should 
be pasteurized and then have starter added; but unless this is 
done with more care than is usually exercised in tHe kitchen 
dairy, it had better be left undone; it is very easy to give the 
cream a flat, cooked taste. However, if your cream be tainted 





with turnips or with other objectionable flavors, it is worth 
knowing that the bad flavor can be removed by setting the 
cream-can in hot water, which must not exceed a temperature 
of 180° F. Stir the cream constantly (to prevent cooking) till 
it reaches 160° F., then remove to a cool place. This practically 
destroys all the germ life in the cream, including the lactic acid 
germs which are necessary to cause ripening. These are supplied 
by the “starter,” which is a ferment used to hasten the ripening 
of cream. It may be made by putting pure sweet milk in a 
self-sealer in a warm place till it sours; but this is not always 
successful. It is better, when first beginning, to get the pure 
culture, which is in the form of a white powder put up in small 
tins, and can be bought from the dairy supply companies. Once 
you obtain a good starter, you may keep on using it indefinitely 
(so long as it remains good) by adding it to the fresh milk, 
just as you add a cupful of old yeast to the fresh batter when 
you want more yeast. 

In adding starter to the cream, stir well and put it where it 
will maintain, if possible, a temperature of 55° F. till ready for 
churning, which should be in twenty-four hours. Never mix 
sweet and ripened cream just before churning. The ripe cream 
churns more rapidly and, consequently, when the butter comes, 
much of the sweet cream is still unchurned and passes off with 
the buttermilk. 

In regard to the right temperature for churning, that is a 
question for individual settlement. There are several points to 
consider. If your cream be ready for churning today, and you, 
fur convenience sake, put it off till tomorrow, it will then be 
overripe and you will require a lower temperature than would 
have been necessary today. If~-you have a thick, rich cream, 
churn at a lower temperature than when it is poor. Cows fed 
on succulent food, like roots and silage, will give a cream that 
churns more rapidly at a lower temperature than cows fed on 
timothy hay and dry cornstalks. The breed of cows also affects 
the churnability of the cream. The Ayreshires are perhaps the 
hardest from which to churu. The fat globules in their milk 
are very minute and slow to collect. For this reason they are 
much better adapted for cheese than for butter. Much of the 
butter at the (O. A. C.) dairy schools is churned at 57° F. or 
lower. We keep Ayreshire cows, and in winter I always churn 
at 67° F., and get it in good firm granules at that. Scald the 
churn well before using. Have a strainer of fine perforated tin 
with ears or rests, so that it will fit the top of the churn, and 
pour the cream through it. It will retain the lumps and curd, 

















“I want to see the model farmer.” 
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and it shouldn't 


“Tt requires less worry to turn the barrel-churn, . 
take more than twenty minutes to churn.” 


which can be removed from the strainer much more readily than 
from the butter. The barrel-churns are the easiest and the best 
kind to use. .It requires less energy to turn the handle of a 
barrel-churn than to use the dasher of the old upright churn; 
and it is so much. easier and better to wash the butter in the 
churn while it is in loose granules than after it is in the bowl. 
If cream be in proper condition, it should not take more than 
twenty or thirty minutes to churn. Of course, it makes a great 
difference whether cows are fresh or have been milking a long 
time. About two quarts of water should be added as soon as 
the butter comes, if it be soft and has churned too quickly; but 
if it has been long churning, and breaks in fine granules, do not 
add the water tili the granules are almost large enough to 
stop churning. The object is to thin the buttermilk so that the 
butter will rise to the surface and allow the buttermilk to drain 
off more freely. The granules should be like large wheat grains 
in size. Set the cream-strainer on the pail, and let the butter- 
milk run through it to retain any butter that may leave the 
churn. 

In washing, use the same quantity of water as you had of 
cream. About 50° F. is the best temperature in ordinary cases. 
Strain the water into the churn, fasten on the cover, and revolve 
rapidly a dozen times. While the water is draining off, first 
scald and then cool the butter-worker. This is a triangular, 
sloping table with a lever attached, which can be bought for 
$2.50, or be made quite easily at home, and is far superior to 
the old bow! and ladle. In using the lever, press gently and 
avoid a sliding or chopping motion, as this damages the grain 
of the butter. Salt according to the taste of those who are 
going to eat the butter. The cream-strainer makes a good 
sieve for sifting on the salt, which should be done while the 
butter is in loose granules, to insure thoroygh mixing. If the 
butter be intended for local consumption, make it in pound 
prints, and wrap in parchment butter-papers which should be 
well soaked in water to make it wrap neatly. Do not put salt in 


the water, as this spoils the appearance of the paper, and is not 
necessary. 


THE HUGE BEARS OF KADIAC ISLAND. 


The biggest bears in the world are to be found on Kadiak 
Island in the Gulf of Alaska, south of the great shoulder of terri- 
tory that stretches out into the Pacific; and Dr. Frank Baker 
of the Smithsonian Institution has sent Elwood Hofer, a well- 
known guide and hunter of the Yellowstone Park, to catch one 
or more of these great monsters for the National Zoological 
Park. The Kadiak bears are of the Polar breed, perfectly white, 
with long, heavy fur, and at full growth are twice as large as 
the black bear of the Rocky mountains. They weigh 2,400 to 3,000 
pounds, stand as high as an ordinary cow, and are the biggest 
carnivorous animals living. The tracks they leave in the snow 
have often measured fifteen inches in length and ten inches in 
width. They are very savage bears, and fight desperately when 
attacked. Several have been killed, and the skins have been 
brought to this country, but no Kadiak bear was ever captured 
alive. 

Dr. Carlton H. Bean,—the fish expert, who is in charge of 
the department of fisheries at the Paris Exposition,—while mak- 
ing an exploration of the fishing resources of Kadiak Island last 
year, saw a good many of these bears, and describes them in 
graphic terms. He says that while climbing a rocky hill one 
day he saw a large drove of them near the coast running about 
and playing like so many lambs. There must have been 150 to 
200 in the bunch, he says, and some of them were enormous. 

Elwood Hofer takes with him to Kadiak a trap which he has 
used with great success in catching wild animals in the Yellow- 
stone. The trap itself weighs about three tons, and is sent in sec- 
tions to Kadiak, where Hofer will take it into the interior, set 
it up, and bait it with honey or with a pig, if the latter can be 
obtained. Bears are uncommenly fond of pork, and a pig, when 
imprisoned in a trap, makes a demonstration which attracts the 
attention of the bears at a longer distance than the odor of the 
honey. The bear is usually a very shrewd animal, but those on 
the Kadiak are unsophisticated and unfamiliar with the tricks 
of the white man, so Hofer thinks they will walk into his trap 
without hesitation; and when they get in there once, there is no 
possible way for them to get out. He expects to catch several 
of the monsters, but prefers the young ones, because they are 
more easily acclimated in a new country, and can be more 
readily handled than those that are full grown. He expects to 
have difficulty in getting the animals away from the islands, be 
cause there are no docks or landing-places, and a steamer is 
compelled to anchor out some distance from the shore: so tha 
the bears will have to embark in canoes. If the water happens 
to be calm, he may be able to float them over to the side of the 
vessel on a raft, and hoist them to the deck with a sling. 

Hofer is a man of ingenuity and great resource, and the 
Smithsonian people are quite sure that he can get a Kadiak bear 
down here if anybody can. 


THE FOREST KING. 


It was a tree on the upland, stately, and str: ight, and tall, 
It had breasted the winds of winter, and treasured the sweet rainfall. 


The things which are God’s only, beneath it came and stood :— 
“I will sleep within its shadow,” said the wild deer of the wood. 


“And here will I rear my birdlings,” said the bird, with happy song; 
“Secure from every evil we shall be through the summer long.” 


Then the nimble squirrels gathered, with joyous talk and leap, 
And found in its grand old branches a safe place to nest and sleep. 


In the shade ot its great arms spreading, the shy, sweet wild flowers grew; 
The falling leaves above them heaped, when the winds of winter blew. 


And then came man, the destroyer,—he viewed it with delight; 
“Tt is a very king!’ he said. “It shall be cut tonight.’ 


Alas for the stately monarch, which stood so fair and high; 
No more shall it give shelter when the wintry storms sweep by; 


A century the sun had sought and found it every morn, 
But now ’tis mangled by the ax, by the gnawing saw-teeth torn; 


And lonely is the little glade, unsheltered from the sky, 
Piled with the giant branches lopped, and left alone to die 
Ninettc M. LowarTer 
Rock Elm, Wis. 
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IN ROCKY GULCH. 





aaaa BY COLIN KIRKWOOD CROSS. #4424 


Jim Gurley, a newcomer in Rocky Gulch, had been detected 
in the act of robbing a line of sluices, and was being tried for 
his unpardonable offense by a miners’ tribunal. Court was con 
vened in the Red Rock saloon, and the proceedings were car- 
ried on with all due solemnity. While not openly admitting his 
euilt, Gurley knew that the evidence against him was over 
whelming, and he was hopeless and defiant. Jeff Witherill pre- 


sided over the ass¢ mblage and Dick Dawson conducted the case 


Gurley scornfully refused the services of coun 


ior the peopl 
el proffered him by the court 
Pris’ner, stand up,” said Jeff 
Gurley rose to his feet, sullenly 
1 


“Guilty or not guilty?” Jeff asked 


“Whatever's the good of all this monkeyin’?” said Gurley 


“You fellers is bound to swing me anyhow, an’ nobody ain't 
a-goin’ to quit any winner on this yere court-play.” 

Prob’ly you'll be hung all right, Jim,” Jeff replied; “but 
these prelim’nary purceedin’s has got to be took in jestice to 
ourselves, an’ it ain't noways gentlemanly for you to want ex 
ceptions made in your favor. What would Coyote Bar say if 
ve was to string ; 


Gurley refused to plead either way 


you up informal 
He kept looking nervous 


at his watch. while several witnesses were being examined 


gave the most damaging testimony against him. No evi 
i] 


who 


dence was produced in his favor, and Dick Dawson suinmed up 
the case for the prosecution 
The evidence all goes to show,” he said, “that this yere 
pris’ner lifted amalgam out’n Mohave Green’s sluices, which h« 
uin't denied none himself The witnesses ag’in’ him is all 
plum reliable, an’ any man which questions their veracity would 
pick pockets himsel Sech bein’ the case, there ain’t no great 
ght to say nohow. Soci’ty has got to be purtected ag’in’ par 
ties like Jim, or it would be disrupted in no time. I shouldn't 
be doin’ my dooty to this yere community if I didn’t insist 
strenuous on him bein’ found guilty as charged, in which case 
he natur'ly goes into the air. Pers’nally I ain’t any hostile to 
Jim, though no doubt he’s needed hangin’ on gener’l principles 
for some time; but, as I was a-sayin’, we've got the dead, im 


mortal cinch on him now, an’ he’s got to climb a tree. In c’n 
clusion, I would call attention to the fact that the last man 
which they hung over to Coyote Bar had a flour-sack over his 
head an’ was dropped off'n a barrel instead of bein’ h’isted up. 
[ would respec’fully suggest that we adopt these improvements 
in’ raise Coyote Bar a notch by tyin’ Jim’s hands, so’st’ he can’t 
claw at the rope if his neck ain’t broke by the fall.” 

Do you feel like makin’ any remarks on your own account, 
Jim?” Jeff inquired 

“No,” said Gurley, looking at his watch; “you fellers is runnin’ 
the game to suit yourselves, an’ it ain't no use for me to buck 
agin’ it All I want is to be hung round back of the hill, an’ 
hung right now, without no more prelim’naries 

You can't dictate none to this court, Jim,” said Jeff, sternly; 
‘an’ evrything is a-goin’ to be did reg’lar. What do you reckon 
them twelve good men an’ true was impaneled for? They've 
got to be charged in due form, an’ delib’rate some, before you 
Then, turning to the jury 
Knowin’ 
they can’t play the hand wrong without perjurin’ ’emselves, wil 
tul. The law purvides that when the evidence all preponderates 
onto one side, an’ said evidence is good an’ reliable, the jury 


can have things all your own way 
he continued I shall only instruct the jury brief 


has to fetch in a verdic’ accordin’, an’ they ain't got no option 
in the matter. The law also purvides that, if the jury fails to 
agree, the judge shall discharge ’em with a reprimand, an’ pass 
sentence on the accused when his guilt has been proved pos’tive 
The pris’ner ain’t seemed to take much int’rest in the purceed- 
in’s up to the present time, an’ the jury has to c’nsider whether 


he’s conducted himself like an innocent man natur’ly would 
under the circumstances. The prosecutin’ attorney has covered 
all the ground from start to finish, an’ it only remains to say 
that the court endorses 





At this point there was a strange interruption to the proceed- 
ings, and Jeff stopped in the middle of a word. A pretty, blue- 
eyed little girl of between three and four years of age suddenly 
appeared in the midst of the motley crowd, and ran to Gurley 
with a happy laugh. 

‘Oh, papa, we’ve come!” she cried joyously; and, climbing 
upon his knee, she put her arms around his neck and kissed him. 

For the first time Gurley turned pale; but the lines about his 
mouth hardened, and he looked more defiant than ever. The 
child was surprised that her caress was not returned, and her 
lip quivered, while the tears came into her eyes. 

“Why don’t you kiss me, papa?” she asked pitifully. ‘You al- 
ways used to kiss me, an’ I want the first kiss now, because 
mamma’s outside waitin’ for you to come.” 

“Go to mamma, Milly, an ‘tell her I can’t come. I’ve got to 
go away with these men,” said Gurley, trying to put the little 
girl from him. 

She only clung the tighter to his neck, and looked about her 
for the first time. 

“Oh, no!” she said; “they won't take you from mamma and 
me. They don’t look like bad men.” 

“If you fellers could have arranged to pull this business off 
without pesterin’ round an’ wastin’ so much time, it would have 
been jest as well,” said Gurley, bitterly. “I knowed they was 
comin on the stage, an’ I was afraid they'd git here and see me 
before you turned me off. I wish somebody’d take my little 
girl to her mother, an’ keep ’em both out o’ the way.” 

“One o’ you fellers go out an entertain that there lady for a 
while,” said Jeff, as a woman’s pale, wondering face appeared 
looking in timidly at the open doorway. Then, as one of the 
men went outside and engaged Gurley’s wife in conversation, 
he said, “Let the little girl stay, Jim. This trial ain’t concluded 
yet, an’ when the verdic’s fetched in we’ll see about your baby.” 

The child stroked Gurley’s face lovingly, while she looked 
about for a few moments with the calm, fearless gaze of baby- 
hood. But she was very tired, and, nestling in her father’s arms, 
her head dropped and she fell asleep almost instantly. It was 
a strange sight—the little innocent slumbering so peacefully 
upon the doomed man’s breast! The spectators shifted about 
uneasily, glancing at each other furtively; and, outwardly at least, 
Gurley was the most composed of any man in the room. No 
one could doubt, however, that his mental distress was terrible. 

His face remained immovable, but his eyes, which looked 
straight out before him, told the agony that he endured more 
plainly than words. He seemed to be making a superhuman ef- 
fort to steel himself against the softening influence of the little 
one whose bosom gently rose and fell against her father’s heart— 
the heart that must so soon be stilled in death. If the unwritten 
law of the frontier would accept aught else than life in atone- 
ment for the crime of which Gurley was accused, the mental tor- 
ture which he had suffered since his little girl entered the room 
might have been taken in expiation of his offense. But as it was, 
if found guilty, he must die. 

Dick Dawson looked exceedingly uncomfortable, and kept his 
eyes fixed expectantly on the judge. Jeff, however, would not 
meet his gaze, and seemed oblivious to everything but the chew 
of tobacco which he was slowly and laboriously cutting from a 
large plug. After the embarrassing silence had continued for 
several minutes, Dick took the floor. 

“T wish to inquire whether I’ve played my hand out for the 
prosecution to the satisfaction of the court?” he said. 

“T reckon you have, Dick.” Jeff replied. 

“In that case,” Dick continued, “bein’ now footloose an’ on 
trammeled, I demand to be heard in behalf of this yere perse- 
cuted pris’ner, nobody havin’ said nothin’ in his defense. an’ 
his int’rests havin’ been neglected shameful. Him a-refusin’ 
counsel didn’t cut no figger whatever, because he ain’t got no 
license to play dead into the hand of the prosecution, an’ give 
Coyote Bar a chance to say that our trials is any lopsided. It 
was my dooty as prosecutin’ attorney to throw the harpoon into 
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Jim anyhow; but, after reviewin’ the purceedin’s calm an’ care- 
ful, I see that it was also my dooty to enter a nolle proseeke, 
because the case ag’in’ him was plum defective. If I’d a’ thought 
there was a livin’ show of the jury takin’ any stock in what I 
said when shootin’ my mouth off as a matter of form, I should 
natur’ly a’ reflected some, an’ seen that I’d neglected to play 
my hand proper. Consekently, if the court refuses to let me 
speak in Jim’s defense, I shall resoom my former official p’sition 
an’ call for a stay of purceedin’s on the ground of new discov- 
ered errors an’ gener’! irreg’larity.” 

“The court is pleased to see,” said Jeff, “that the prosecutin’ 
attorney has took a tumble to himself an’ got onto what the 
court noted some earlier in the purceedin’s. It restores my con- 
fidence in his honesty, an’ saves him a rebuke which I was about 
to administer when Jim’s baby wandered in, an’ which would 
have shorely been a good deal scathin’. It’s the judge’s dooty 
to set still an’ look pleasant, no matter what goes on, till both 
sides has played their hands; an’ then he has to sum up the evi- 
dence for the jury like he didn’t have no ideas of his own what- 
ever. Consekently I was a-shootin’ it to ’em the way it looked 
from the stan’point took by the prosecution, without makin’ no 
comments, when Jim’s baby flitted in. But I hadn’t begun to 
point out the weak spots in said evidence, an’ show ’em how 
plum rotten the case for the prosecution reely was. I was also 
intendin’ to call attention to the irreg’larity which Dick has jest 
referred to, an’ I likewise meant to state that no sech a one- 
sided trial as has jest took place would anywheres near go here; 
an’ if a verdic’ was brung in ag’in’ the accused without givin’ 
him so much show as Coyote Bar would give a sheep-killin’ 
dog, said verdic’ would be overruled an’ set to one side prompt.” 

“Then do I git into the ring on Jim’s behalf, or do I not?” 
Dick asked. 

“You certainly do, Dick,” Jeff responded, ‘an’ your action 
saves a heap of trouble for all c’ncerned, because now the pur- 
ceedin’s is reg’lar, an’ Jim’ll have a fair trial an’ one which will 
stand. The court endorses your sentiments regardin’ what was 
did previous to when Jim’s baby drifted in, an’ commends you 
for jumpin’ in an’ offerin’ your services at jest the proper time.”’ 

“Feelin’ proud to know that the court’s views coincides with 
mine,” Dick resumed, “I wish to remark that this trial, so fur, 
would be a disgrace to Coyote Bar, let alone a enlightened com- 
munity like this. The evidence for the prosecution ain’t worthy 
of no c’nsideration whatever, because the witnesses was all in- 
toxicated at the time of the robbin’, an’ ain’t noways sober yet, 
\rizona Dave. in partic’lar, bein’ weavin’ drunk at the present 
time.” 

“That’s dead right, Dick,” declared Dave. 
around like a comet without no tail for sev’ral days, an’ I 
wouldn’t b’lieve myself under oath.” 

“Consekently,” continued Dick, “these parties hadn’t never 
oughter been allowed to testify at all, an’ any man which takes 
any stock in their evidence would steal pennies from a blind man. 
It’s onderstood that the prosecutin’ attorney has to jump onto 
a man with both feet even when he ain’t done nothin,’ that bein’ 
part of his dooty; but there’s a limit to how much he’s expected 
to abuse a pris’ner which he knows ain’t guilty, an’ in this case 
he overplayed himself consider’ble, showin’ a disposition to cold- 
deck the jury an’ c’nvict an innocent man, which didn’t do him 
no credit. The jury must a’ noticed that he got stuck on hearin’ 
himself talk, an’ said some things which he didn’t reely mean, 
an’ which he was a good deal sorry for afterwards; so I don’t 
need to waste any more time a criticisin’ him. The jury knows, 
without me tellin’ ’em, that Jim never did nothin’ wrong in his 
life, an’ couldn’t a robbed the sluices in dispute if he’d a’ wanted 
to. They also know that this community won’t stand by an’ see 
him downtrod an’ persecuted much longer. Not wishin’ to keep 
the onfortunate pris’ner in a hoomiliatin’ p’sition by delayin’, the 
purceedin’s, I will c’nclude my remarks, an’, the prosecution 
bein’ now out o’ the game, we’ve come to a shaw-down.” 


“T’ve been floaiin’ 


“TI wish to make a few remarks myself,” said Mojave Green, 
stepping out into the floor. “The sluices in evidence bein’ my 
pers’nal property, if I want to have ’em robbed I claim I’ve got 
a right to; an’ even if Jim did clean ’em up,—which we all know 
he didn’t,—it’s a matter between me an’ him, an’ this court's 


a heap presumin’ to meddle with the business at all. Conse- 
kently, I demand that these yere purceedin’s be squashed im- 
mejit, an’ the pris’ner turned loose forthwith.” 

“This court can’t do nothin’ which ain’t stric’ly reg’lar,” Jeff 
retorted; ‘an’ although there ain’t no doubt but what Jim’s been 
c’nspired ag’in’ an’ misused outrageous, he has to wait for the 
verdic’ now. The pris’ner’s counsel havin’ been heard, it be 
comes my dooty to recharge the jury, an’ of course a judge can't 
send a jury out double-charged on the same case. ‘Therefore the 


old charge, so fur as it went, becomes null an’ void, it bein’ the 
jury’s dooty to banish it clean out o’ their minds, and to r’mem 
ber that whatever the court said before Jim’s baby floated in 
don’t cut no figger now. I would impress on their minds that 
they have swore to bring in a true verdic’, after weighin’ the 
evidence an’ takin’ it for what it’s worth. Although he was some 
slow about gittin’ to the front, the attorney for the defense made 
argyment, an’ knocked the prosecution 


a able an c’nvincin’ 


clean over the ropes. The defense didn’t lie none when it said 
was 
Sech 


they 


reely guilty of c’ntempt for goin’ onto the stand at all. 


the witnesses wasn’t in no c’ndition to testify, an’ 
bein’ the case, the evidence ag’in’ Jim ain’t entitled to no c’nsid 


eration whatever, an’ I don’t need to say no more. The jury 
knows that Rocky Gulch wouldn’t be any haven of safety for 
them if they was to trifle with the public in a crisis like that now 
pendin’, an’ consekently I shouldn't think it oughter take ’em 
more’n five minutes to jestify the confidence reposed in ’em 
The result of the jury's delib’rations will natur’ly show whether 
they’re consciensious an’ trustworthy men, or a lot of unreliable 


pin-heads which ain’t fit to live in Coyote Bar 
1 


“You needn’t time us any, Jeff,” said the foreman of the 


jury. “We had things lined up in our minds quite a while back, 
an’ these yere subsekent purceedin’s was oncalled for an’ 
Jim an’ weighed 


super 
fl’ous. Havin’ ec’nsidered the evidence ag’in’ 


it careful, we find that although the witnesses for the prosecu 


tion is all of ’em good boys an’ partic’lar friends of ours, their 


“Court was convened in the Red Rock saloon,a man at the door 


keeping out undesirable intruders.’ 


testimony is false and malicious, an’ they’re plum onworthy of 
belief. 
mend that a c’llection be took up to pay Mohave Green for the 
We also -wish to state that 


Consekently, we find the pris’ner not guilty, an’ recom 


amalgam which Jim didn’t steal. 
any party, from the court down, which objec’s to this findin’ 
will have the jury to whip.” 

“The court approves of that there verdic’, an’ thanks the jury 
for doin’ its dooty so consciensious,” said Jeff. “Any remarks in 
the judge’s charge which might be took as reflectin’ some on the 
jury is hereby withdrew an’ wiped off’n the records, an’ the jury 
is invited to take a drink with the court,”’ 

While refreshments were being served to the whole assem- 
blage, Jeff turned and addressed Gurley: 

“Jim,” he said, “you’ve shore had a trial which was plum fair 
an’ impartial from the word go, an’, havin’ been proved inno- 
cent, you’re restored to the bosom of your fam’ly intact. But 
I may mention, incidental, that if this yere court had been any- 
ways biased, an’ it hadn’t a’ been for other things which pulled 
your way some, it might a’ bothered you a little to prove your 


innocence.” 
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GOING TO THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 
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A MINNESOTA FARMER'S WAY. 

\ shrewd farmer in the southern part of the State recently 
said as follows: “I live in one of the best counties in Minne 
sota, where I own and till a large farm. In addition to growing 
all kinds of grain, I raise both cattle and hogs. I live within 
onvenient distance of four railroad stations, each having a 


1 


number of grain-buyers and stock-dealers. When I conclude 


that I am ready to sell my stuff, I insert a local in three or four 
local papers published in those villages, stating the amount and 
quality, and, if stock, when it will be ready to go. Then, in 
stead being compelled to go from one dealer to another in 


j 


order to receive a fair price, they come to me, and by mail and 
personally put a price on it. 

‘The buyers know my methods, and also know that other 
dealers are after me; and as a consequence they bid the highest 
prices they can afford. I always get the best prices going, and 
my little outlay in advertising pays me big. It does well in 
other ways, too. If I want to buy a milch cow, what is the use 
of my driving all over the country inquiring from every Tom, 


Dick, and Harry for 





desired article, and spending four or 
five dollars’ worth of valuable time, when fifty cents invested ir 


1 
in advertisement in the local paper will bring such a throng of 


} | | 
rer 11 e . 1 
Cager seliers as to Prive my premises the appe arance ¢ a country 
fair-ground?” 


It is needless to say that this farmer is prosperous. He uses 
his brains, and it takes brain as well as muscle to make farming 
pay as it ought to pay 


AN INTERESTING SOUTH DAKOTA EXAMPLE. 

One of the best illustrations that farming will pay in South 
Dakota, says the Redfiele (S. D.) Journal, is demonstrated by 
the success of a young man in Spink County, which is told as 
follows by a correspondent at Doland: 

“An interesting example of what pluck and perseverance will 


do in tl} northwest countr’ 


is furnished by a young farmer 


named Harry Flint, who lives near Doland. Eleven years ago 
Mr. Flint started in, a mere beardless boy, to redeem the old 
homestead. He had nothing but his hands and a lot of gen- 
ne grit for capital, but he raised a big mortgage on the place, 
w has the old homestead of 480 acres practically clear 


He has in the eleven years added improvements of about $1,000 





to the place ed around him a herd of 100 cattle, and 
has in addition a bunch of 520 sheep. His yearly income from 
I stock alone is in the neighborhood of $1,500, and he has 


besides. 


larn 


h five ewes 





began eleven years ago wit 
+1 


which he purchased for nine dollars. Since that time he has not 
put a dollar into the flock outside of what the sheep themselves 





brought him in the way of wool and lar and he has sold 





$1,325 worth of wool and lambs, in addition to the increase of 
the flock fre f head to 520. His flock of sheep is worth at 
present prices $2.080, and makes a total received of $3.405 from 
the original investment of nine dollars. All this has been done 
through a series of years that have usually been regarded as 
hard times. Mr. Flint is only one of a great many young men 
vho have found that Dakota prairies hide plenty of gold if it is 
gone afte > the oht way se 


FARMERS AND BUSINESS MEN ALL RIGHT. 

The assurance from such carefully edited papers as the Fargo 
Forum, the Grand Forks Herald, and other State journals that 
might be named, that the failure of the present wheat crop will 
in nowise impoverish either business or farming communities, 
will be good news for the whole country. A correspondent of 
The Forum says: 

“Notwithstanding the discouraging outlook, the general feel- 
ing among the business men is good. The business done by 
the merchants thus far this season, while not as large as had 
been anticipated, and while not so large as would have been 
enjoyed had not the lack of rain made the farmers very sensibly 
curtail expenses as much as possible, still they have all done a 
paying business. The business men have also hedged, reducing 
expenses as low as possible; so that while times will be rather 
slow for the next year, generally speaking, there will be no 
failures to sp 
Red River V 
a crop failure as at the present time; and they can tide over a 


eak of, and no one will suffer. The people of the 
illey were never before in so good shape to stand 
bad year without serious inconvenience. 

“It is a well-known fact that the majority of the tillers of 
the soil are in comparatively easy circumstances, and in a posi- 


tion to borrow al 


| the money necessary to run them for another 
year at a reasonable rate of interest. Thus the feeling is very 
good, under the circumstances, and it seems to be the purpose 
of all to make the best of a bad thing, rather than to join the 
ranks of calamity shouters.” 

This could not have been said a few years ago, when there 
was practically but one crop. Today there is a large acreage 
of flax, oats, barley, rye, and even corn, and prices on some of 
these products are soaring high. Recent rains will still make 
hay for live stock, and produce sufficient flax and grain to leave 
the farmers in fairly good condition. 


SHEEP-RAISING IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


Professor Henry, of the Wisconsin Experiment Station, re- 
cently had an interesting. article in the Iron County (Wis.) 
Republican respecting Northern Wisconsin as a sheep-raising 
section. He said: 

“After the most careful and thorough examination of the 
situation, I am prepared to say, without qualification, that I be- 
lieve no better place exists today for profitable sheep husbandry 
than Northern Wisconsin. The reasons for this are the natural 


1 


adaptation of the soil and climate, the free and bountiful growth 
of the Kentucky blue-grass, red and white clover, and the easy 
culture of root crops; the ample growth of corn for forage pur- 
poses, and the fact that oats and pease flourish here remarkably. 
The climate is all that could be desired for sheep farming in 
summer, and for winter ample shelter can be provided at a small 
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é& TILLAMOOK a 
= ie WwW 
y SLAND, OREGON. 


THE WILDEST SPOT ON 
LAND OR SEA. 





Tillamook Rock Light Station is in the Thirteenth Light- 
house District, which includes the coast and rivers of Oregon, 
Washington, and Alaska. It is situated in the midst of the 
urging Pacific, with thirty feet depth of water on all sides, at 
the great storm center off Tillamook Head 

It is eighteen miles south of the entrance to the Columbia 
River, and one mile southwest by a half-mile west from Tilla 

on the Oregon coast. The water near Tillamook 

y and uncer 1 current that vessels unacquainted 

t are warned not to attempt the passage. The rock, 

1 summit of eighty feet above the sea-level, is an 
umn , ba t 

for the difficulty in securing keepers for Tilla 

1 to be that a man not only risks his life in accept- 





night into three watches instead of two, as elsewhere; (7) lit- 
erature for whiling away the time or for education, as each 
keeper may prefer. 

With all these diversions, the tendency is to peevishness and 
aversion for one’s male fellows—a feeling that grows into crank- 
iness and pushes the limit of insanity in some cases. One 
keeper, named Zauer, an old soldier, became crazed in 1890, after 
three years of service on this lone rock, and died in the insane 
asylum at Salem, Ore. 

Upon the east side, Tillamook’s summit is forty feet wide, 
narrowing to its west side for a distance of sixty feet, and from 
that point exteading forty feet farther in a sharp and abrupt 
ledge, where it is only forty feet in width. The rock is pre- 
cipitous on all sides, except on the east, where it slopes up at 
an angle of twenty degrees. The summit, except the sharp 
ledge on the west side, is enclosed all around its edge by a 
strong iron railing. ‘The dwelling-house is located in the center 
of the summit. It faces to the east, and is located about due 
east and west. 

It is a stone and cement structure, held down by great iron 
The stone tower rests on the rock and shoots up from 
The enclosure for this wild sea-girt 


bolts. 
the center of the dwelling 
house contains some 7,000 square feet, or less than two acres in 


area. The focal plate of the tower light in the tower is 136 feet 














TILLAMOOK ISLAND AND LIGHTHOUSE, ON THE PACIFIC COAST, OREGON. 


At present a keeper 
double 


ing the position, but his reason as well. 


and four assistants are provided, for the purpose of 


dividing the watches and mitigating the awful isolation that 
tends toward unseating the reason. The mere monotony of 
seeing the same face (of a man, of course) day in and day out 
for months and years, amidst the same wild scene and in the 


same narrow treadmill of labor, is irritating. It begets dislike 


by its very annoyance of monotony. It is so different when the 
face is that of a woman 1 wife 

But the wife is not permitted to live there. The keeper and 
his assistants are cut off from all social ties. The wild waste of 
water and fierce storms of Tillamook forbid a woman’s residing 


on the rock 

The items of relief are: (1) 
letters, 
service; (3) a piano and other instruments for music; 
dividing the 


4 monthly visit of the light 


house tender, with news, and supplies; (2) a month's 


(4) scrub 


) target practice; (6) 


bing and other work: (5 


above sea-level. Yet this Pacific Ocean, when in its angriest 
mood, ofttimes dashes its waves against the plate glass enclosing 
the light, and hurls gigantic rocks high above and drops them 
upon the home of those faithful but helpless guardians of the 
storm-tossed mariner. 

The Tillamook light is a Fresnel lamp of the first order. 
There are 1,032 pieces of glass in its lens, namely, eight in lower, 
seventeen in center, and eighteen in upper tier, with twenty-four 
panels. The lamp is 500 candle-power, increased to 800 candle- 
power by reflection and refraction. This light is forty-eight 
feet above the base of the tower, and 136 feet above mean sea- 
level. It is a first-order lens apparatus, encased in a lantern 
and gallery which crowns the tower. 

The keepers’ dwelling is a square, one-story building of stone 
for outer walls, and brick, iron, and wood for interior, with rect- 
angular extension for the duplicate siren apparatus. The light 


was first shown on February 1, 1881, having been begun Octo- 








‘ 








ber 21, 1879, and completed under circumstances of the greatest 
peril. 

On the northwesterly side of the rock, upon a sloping ledge, 
a wide, level platform or landing-place has been constructed for 
transferring freight and passengers. The cage is four and one- 
half feet square and two feet deep, made of wooden slats closely 
put together. Ropes strongly bind each corner, into which iron 
bolts with eyeballs are inserted for attachment to the derrick. 

The derrick raises the cage some forty feet, and when the 
station boat is used the cage is omitted and the entire outfit is 
derricked up to the platform. From platform to crest the ascent 
is at an angle of twenty-five degrees, and the distance is forty- 
eight feet. 

A tramway with tram-car takes up the freight 
with 14,451 gallons capacity, and one cistern, 17,957 gallons 
capacity, supply the station with water; that in the tanks being 
used for the fog signals, and that in the cistern being for the 
Once a miniature garden, six feet square, en- 


Three tanks, 


dwelling-house. 
livened the scene with memories of home, and furnished sum- 
mer vegetables. Its soil, six inches in depth, was brought from 
Tongue Point, on Astoria Peninsula. 

The redeeming feature of Tillamook Station is its elysian 
zephyr, known as the chingok wind, flowing with perennial de- 
light from the northwest in summer and imparting unequaled 
longevity, and coming in winter from the southwest, with heal- 
ing on its wings. 


CANADA’S DANGEROUS LOUP-CERVIER. 
Among the remaining denizens of Canadian forests most 
feared by man in a personal encounter none is now more likely 


to be met than the huge, catlike lynx canadensis, or loup-cervier 
of the French-Canadians, the paysho of the Montagnais Indians. 
Of enormous strength and agility, the Canada lynx, the largest 
and most ferocious of its species, is a stupid brute so far as 
escape from danger is concerned, and is easily cornered. A loud 
and sudden cry from the hunter pursuing it is sufficient to arrest 
its course for a time long enough to permit him to fire, and 
sometimes several shots are obtained at the same animal in this 
manner. Woe to the unfortunate hunter, however, if the 
wounded lynx succeeds in springing upon him. Its ferocity is 
only equaled by its strength and agility. 

A correspondent relates the story of*‘one of the most des 
perate personal encounters between a man and a loup-cervier on 
record. It is that in which Peter Mackenzie, chief factor of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, came near losing his life on an island 
in Mingan Bay, on the coast of Labrador. In the spring of the 
year, shortly after the ice had parted, Mr. Mackenzie went across 
the bay in his canoe, more for exercise than anything else. Con- 
sequently he had no gun with him—nothing but a Montagnais 
Landing on the island 
He adjusted 


bow and arrow, a knife, and snowshoes. 
opposite Mingan, he saw the fresh tracks of a lynx 
his snowshoes, soon found the animal, and followed it closely 
several times around the island without coming within bow- 
of it. Toward evening he saw that it was getting very 
for he got two opportunities of striking it with the 
which is used for killing smaller 


shot 
fatigued, 
heavy Montagnais arrow, 
game. 

At last he came within twenty yards. 
rose on its hind legs, snarled, and began to paw the air. 


The cat turned round. 
Mr. 
Mackenzie discharged another arrow, but at the same moment 
his snowshoes tripped him up and he fell headlong, with his 
The cat instantly sprang upon him, tearing 
Mr. Mackenzie turned 


face in the snow. 
with one stroke the coat from his beck. 
round at once, caught the cat by the throat by a lucky plunge 
with one hand, and with the other drew his knife: but as he 
made a lunge they rolled over together. and he received some 
Still holding on firmly to the throat of 
he avoided being bitten, althoneh he was in danger 


very severe scratches 
the animal 
of having his bowels torn out by the hind feet of the cat. which 
was making a vigorous resistance. A the 
knife fatal; the blade passed through the animal’s heart 
but the struggle left Mr. Mackenzie exhausted and bleeding on 
the snow 


second lunge with 
was 


It was some time before he recovered. but he finall: 
carried his booty in triumph to the post 


Some hunters have proved less fortunate in their hand-to- 
hand encounters with the Canada lynx than Mr. Mackenzie was. 
A Montagnais Indian known as Pierre was visiting a line of 
marten traps near the forks of the Moisic Labrador, when he 
met an Indian with a sledge drawn by two dogs. It was a 
heavy load, and, as it was growing dusk, he asked permission 
to take the sledge into the lodge of the hunter—‘‘for,” said he, 
“T have a body there, and I am afraid the dogs will eat it if it is 
left outside.” After the two had smoked together for some time 
in silence, according to the Indian manner, the visitor was in 
duced to tell his story. 

“Did you bring the body far?” asked Pierre. 

“Six days up the St. Marguerite, eight days in all from here.” 

“How did he die?” 

The other looked at the fire, and for some time said nothing. 
It was evident that he had a very sorrowful tale to tell, or he 
would have spoken at once. 

“He is my Wusin. 
He asked me. It is a long journey in winter, 
but be there. He and I were 
hunting together when we came upon the track of a loup-cervier, 
and followed it. 


After a long pause, he said: 
I am taking him to be buried at the post. 
I promised him 
he wished it, and he will soon 
My cousin was first, and he turned round and 
said to me, ‘I'll go round that mountain if you go up that valley 
with the dogs, and we are sure to get him.’ 

“We separated I then sat down 
\s night was coming on, I thought I would 


In an hour I heard a gun 
and waited long. 
I could find nothing; so, as it was getting dark, I 
After 
sleeping that night on a number of spruce branches spread on 


go and look 


fired my gun. No answer. I fired again. No answer 


the snow, I followed the tracks early in the morning, and before 
I got half-way round the mountain I found my cousin. He was 
nearly dead, and could not speak 
cervier, frozen stiff 


Close to him was the loup- 
My cousin had slipped into a cleft of the rock 
just after he had fired and wounded the lynx, and when he was 
within twenty yards of it. One of his legs was broken. As soon as 
he fell, the lynx sprang upon him and tore off part of his scalp 
He killed the brute with his knife, but could not get out of the 

Nor could he 
There he 
have remained and died alone, if I had not chanced to come. I 
lifted 


were frozen.” 


hole in the rock on account of his broken leg 
reach his gun to fire it off and let me know must 


him out of the crack, but his fingers snapped off—they 


In size, a lynx is between a fox and a wolf. Its tail, which 
is exceedingly short, even shorter than its head, is thickly furred 
and heavy, densely 


and tipped with black. Its paws are large 


covered with hair, and armed with strong claws. In winter it is 
paling toward the belly, which is 
It is about 
In some specimens the dark stripe down 


of a silver gray on the back 
sometimes white. Its whiskers are generally white. 
three feet in length. 
the back would not disgrace a silver fox. In summer it wears 
a rusty look, and the hair is short and thin. In appearance it is 
very formidable. Its teeth are long and sharp, while its powerful 
claws and immense spring render it a dangerous opponent to 
any animal that it encounters. In its habits it is predatory. It 
is charged with attacking the young of the red deers, and hares 
it devours with avidity 
to the tops of the loftiest trees, and it even kills fish in their 
native element. It has no regard whatever for family ties, and 
interprets the privileges of paternity pretty much as Count 


Ugolino did; and, like him, devours his children to preserve for 


It pursues partridges and other birds 


In winter its flesh is by no means bad to eat 
Its skin is 


the season 


them a father. 
and is much used by both white and Indian hunters 
worth from two dollars to four dollars, according to 
in which the animal is killed. 

The loup-cervier is frequently met with by American anglers 
in Canada by the edge of some fishy pool. One the 
curious of its idiosyncrasies is its passion for perfumes, and par 


oO; 


most 


ticularly for the odor of the castorcum, which forms the basis of 


When 


shot in a tree, in which it frequently takes refuge when chased 


all the medicines used by trappers in effecting its capture. 


by dogs, the death-grip of its powerful claws is so tenacious that 
it is sometimes necessary to fell the tree in order to obtain the 


body. Its instincts are strong even in death. 
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WARNING TO LADIES AND DUDES. 


The Star-Times of Hudson, Wis., says that a goat farm has 
been established at Bayfield in close proximity to the State Fish 
Hatchery \s a measure of public safety, Commissioner James 
Nevin has been constrained to warn all ladies and“ludes against 
appea r e grounds donned in bright colors. Gentlemen 
goats aré verse to bright, star-spangle-banner shades, and 
Nevin wants all cuest to appear disguised as Quakers if they 
do not wish t de the butt of Angora jokes and arguments 

IT’S TOO BIG TO GET OVER. 

The Hamilton (Ont.) Times is responsible for the following: 
peven years ago, it says, a farmer hung his vest in the barnyard, 
and a chewed the pocket, in which was a gold watch. Once 
day tl inimal, a staid old cow, was butchered for beef, and the 
watch was found in such a position between the lungs of the 
cow that the process of respiration—the closing and filling of the 
lung kept the stem-winder wound up, and the watch had lost 
but four minut es in seven years. Skeptics are shown the watch 
in evidence the truth of the story! How can they get over 
tha 


CENSUS AFTERMATH. 


Che Hope (N. D.) Pioneer declares that some of the questions 
I by the recent census enumerators in that vicinity were as 
lows: 
the measles? Have 


Have you ever had If so, how many? 


you or any of your ancestors ever been troubled with the pink- 


eye or blind staggers? Are you a male or female? Do you 
ever indulge in strong drinks, and how strong? If not, please 
explain why you have such a red-headed nose and a “whisky 


cough.” Which side do you lie on when sleeping? Which side 
Why don’t you lie 


If so, why? 


do you lie on during a political campaign? 


on the other side? 
reasons for 


Please give 
Have you ever had the 
What society are you a member of? 


Are you married? 
such abominable conduct. 
grip? If so, give it te me 


ESSAY ON SHAKESPEARE. 


The Heppner (Ore.) Gazette, an orthodox paper which now 
and then grows hilarious and bubbles over with funnygraphs, 
declares that William Shakespeare missed a whole lot by not 
living in the Heppner Hills and hearing the meadow-larks sing 
on these magnificent spring mornings. Who has not heard of 
William? it asks. And who has heard anything about him that 
he can really bank on? Nearly all the biographies of Shakes- 
peare have been reconstructed, from the signature to his will, 
and are necessarily crooked. Yarns about this great man are 
Some say that he was a myriad-minded indi- 
vidual, about as all-round as Denny the Frenchman, who used 
Others tell us that this is all a fake; that he was a 
perfect bum, who should have been run in at an early age. 


very conflicting. 


to live here 
He wrote a good many things in blank verse, and even these 
that he 
that he didn’t have enough education 


have become the subject of controversy. Some say 
never wrote them at all; 
to write an excuse to the teacher when he wanted to go fishing; 
others say that he never went to school, and didn’t have to write 
His spelling and his capitalization have been held out 


against him, and with remarkable unanimity a certain faction de- 


excuses 


who couldn't possibly have 


clares him to have been a numbskull 





written anything, unless it was a communication on the many- 
sided silver question. 

There were reporters in William’s day, and some of them 
may have written the plays for him. One of the men who claims 
to have written the Shakespeare plays still lives. Shakespeare 
managed the Globe Theater in London, and lived in the fogs 
outside the city, where he trained actors with dogs. He only 
went down to the theater once a week, and then to cash in. 
When the theater burned, he went back to Stratford-on-Avon 
He had himself buried there, in or- 
Not many people 


with the insurance money. 
der to give the tourist quite a job finding him. 
from Heppner call at his grave. 


A LOST LESSON. 


The story is told of an Idaho preacher who once owned a 
talkative parrot, and, like most things about a preacher's home, 
it could swear. ‘To break the bird of the habit the preacher had 
striven for months, the New Denver (B. C.) Ledge says, but all 

Finally he adopted the “sure 
He was told to have 


his efforts had proven of no avail. 
remedy” proposed by one of his laymen. 
a tub of water ready, and, when he caught the bird swearing 
again, to take the bird, cage and all, and swing them around 
his head swiftly for a few moments, then souse the whole busi- 
ness into the tub of water. 

This appeared to be the pure article—just what the preacher 
He hurried home and got the tub of water in 
readiness, then awaited polly’s criticism. It came in a hurry. 

“Hello, Polly! P-o-l-l-y! Ha! ha! ha! Damme, Damme! 


Polly wants a cracker! Damme! ——” r 


was looking for. 


The preacher waited for no more. He desperately grabbed 


the cage, and with mighty effort swung it about his head, and, 
after making several sharp twists and turns, brought it full force 
into the water. When he regained his wind, he carefully took 
the cage out and placed it beside the tub; then, in his kindest 
and most gentle voice, he asked: 

“How does Polly feel now?” 

The parrot looked crestfallen. 
shook herself, but said nothing. 


She winked and blinked and 
When she had regained her 
perch and straightened out her tail feathers, however, she let 
out several of the most unearthly war-whoops the preacher had 
But the divine was undaunted, and repeated his 
kind words of a few moments before. 

“How does Polly feel now?” cried the parrot. “Oh, I’m all 
right; but where in hell were you when the cyclone struck us!’ 


ever heard. 


THE HORSE SLEPT SOUNDLY. 


An old gray horse, attached to an express-wagon, fell asleep 
while standing in front of Newspaper Row on a recent afternoon, 
says the Minneapolis Times. As long as he was in a comatose 
condition he remained standing, but when he went to sleep in 
earnest he very naturally laid down. He performed this some- 
what difficult operation as if he were accustomed to it, by gently 
sinking down on his knees, and then gradually letting himself 
drop on one side. 
with his lot. 


He laid in the gutter perfectly contented 
He was evidently dreaming of clover-fields and 
green pastures, for he moved his feet to and fro, and once at- 
tempted to roll over orito his back. 

In a few moments a score of David Harums gathered about 
the animal, and offered suggestions as to the best manner to 
get him on his feet again—the driver of the wagon leaning 
against the iron railing, calmly looking on. The horse slept 
sourtdly. 

“You hold his head, so he can’t get away, and I'll go round 
“IT know 


what’s the matter with the horse—he’s got wind colic, and un- 


on the other side and unhitch the tugs,” said one. 


less we can get him on his feet, he’ll die sure. I lost a good 
horse last winter, right in front of the Lumber Exchange, in the 
same way.” 

“There ain’t nothing the matter with him at all,” said a sec- 
“He’s just balking, and the way to cure him is to tie 
Here, 


ond sage. 
his feet together, so he can’t get up when he wants to. 
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Johnnie,” to a passing boy, 
we'll fix him all right.” 
“He’s got the bats,” 


“you run and get me a rope, and 
said a third. “You want to sit on his 
head and pour ice-water in his ear, or else he’ll foam at the 
mouth and bite everyone in sight when he does come to.” 

“If he’s got the bats,” said a long-whiskered man, who came 
up reeking of the stable, “appa-morphia ‘Il be the best thing for 
him. Five drops on a lump of sugar ought to fetch him. I'll 
go down to the drug-store and get some,” and he disappeared 
in the crowd 

“Let me see what I can do,” exclaimed a woman, who cam« 


panting through the throng. ‘Science will make him all right 


in a few minutes,’ and she elbowed her way to the head of 
the sleeping animal. “Horse,” she said, “you have no pain,” 


and she stroked his neck while she repeated the formula. 

The unusual amount of attention was evidently having some 
effect on the horse, for he wagged his ear, batted one eye, and 
moved restlessly in his sleep. A man climbed off a wheel and 
started to open a large pocket-knife to cut the harness, and an 
officer hove in siz around the corner. The two combined 
stimulated the expressman to such an extent that he climbed off 
the railing, and, walking to his horse, called out: 

“Hey, there, Pete! get up out of that, you lazy slob;” and 
he gracefully kicked the horse on the point of the nose. “Pete” 
opened his eyes, shook his head, scrambled to his feet, and the 


crowd dispersed 


THE MAN BEHIND THE DOG. 

On Tuesday our attention was called to a large, able-bodied 
man who looked as ii he could stand up under a day’s work ii 
he had to, states the humorist of the Ballard (Wash.) News 
He was following a spotted bull-dog, hanging to a strap which 
he had harnessed to the pup. He seemed like a man who was 
fond of pets, also fleas—itor dogs and fleas go together in this 
country. Whenever you find a nice, woolly, warm-blooded dog, 
you can always count on fleas abiding in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. I remarked that the man seemed to have a sympa- 
thetic as well as a leather attachment for the dog, and was in- 
formed that the gentleman was a professional! dog-fighter. 

This was a new one on me, but I can readily see that it is a 
business that has great possibilities here on the Sound. It is an 
infant industry which, under proper encouragement, ought to 
make things lively in that line. It would also build up a race 
of people who would be physically able to defend themselves or 
their dogs, thus giving them enough practice 
to keep them in fit shape all the time. 

I have never owned a fighting-dog. Na- 
ture was not lavish enough in her distribution 
of brawn and muscle to invite me to keep a 
dog that was on the fight. So, when I see a 
man who is engaged solely in the fighting-dog 
business,*it naturally brings up thoughts of 
what I, might have been. 

Some men achieve greatness, and some are 
in the city council; but to be the proud owner 
of a fighting bull-dog which one can bring out 
to Ballard in the proud confidence of his being 
able to lick anything of his size and weight 
in King County, 
man. He ought to whack up with someone. 


s too much glory for one 


AN AMUSING ORDER. 

Sometimes a country merchant who car- 
ries a general stock strikes some amusing 
orders. They most always think that it is to 
their best interest to keep still about such 
things, but a merchant over in Minnesota 
gives the following order out for publication: 

“deer cur ples cend by Jaky my sun 1 pond 
suffer (sulphur) fer to keep the ants out uv 
the cubbard, and ples rap it up tite. ten sents 
Jinger fer the kolik The baby hed it orful las 
nite but is better tuda 
eend the stikky kind the last I hed a hen got 


‘ Precocious Rasmus 
fli paper 5 sents don’t 


hide good.”’ 





Old Man—‘‘See here, 


stuck onto. the pison kind will du. 10 sents black anatomy (anti- 
mony) ier tu fede the chikens to kepe the collary off. naber 
Joneses chikens hev got suthin the matter with ’em an’ too hens 
died las weak frum it. ples rap these all up tugether an’ giv him 
the male an’ put it all in the sack an’ tie it tite an’ help Jaky on 
the horse and start him hoam az sune az you ar thru an i will be 
much obleeged ’n, credit it tu us an’ i will bring sum chikens in 
what ar yu pain’ fur er an guseberys?” 
“Mrs 


sune an’ maik it all rite. 


THE SON OF APOLLO. 


Phaethon was the son of Apollo. One day he approached the 
old man, who was feeling good over beating Jupiter in a horse- 
trade, and begged a favor. Ap., figuring that he probably 
wanted fifty cents to go to the ball-game, promised to grant his 


request. Then the young man boldly asked the foreman of the 


1 


sun permission to drive his horses for a single day. Apollo saw 
that he had made a big mistake, and told his son to guess again; 
he said he was the only official driver of the chariot of the sun, 
and knew all the pitch-holes and bad roads through the heavens, 
and he wouldn't even let Jupiter, who was no slouch of a driver, 
attempt the dangerous task 

But the son held the old gent to his promise, and the horses 
were harnessed and the bars let down, and off they went. The 
horses caught on that a green hand was behind them, but as they 


1 


were going up-hill they stuck to the old path and Pha. got care 
less, and when they struck the decline they went into the air and 
the old sun bumped around pretty lively. They got so far out of 
their course that the weather turned cold and it began to snow 


Apollo, who had to do the chores that night, was pretty mad, 


and while working the snow dined on the sidewalk he saw 
Jupiter coming home from the meat-market with some mutton- 
chops for supper. He told him what was wrong, and Jupiter 


hurried home to his workshop and made a big thunderbolt, 
which he hurled at the reckless driver. The horses shied, the 
sun tipped over, and Pha. went headlong into the river Po. 
They dragged and harrowed the river, but could not find him, 
and it was thought that he turned state’s evidence and got a job 
driving the moon. His father put an ad. in the local paper and 
finally got back his team, but they were knocked out for the 
track; he had to put them on a gang-plow, and get another team 
to haul the sun. Thus writes Ed. Pierce in the Grand Forks (N. 
D.) Herald. 
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A DANGEROUS SITUATION. 


‘““Say, dad, wot’s dat she debil you’se talkin’ "bout todder day?” 


boy! You dun say nudder word ‘gainst you're mudder an’ I'll lambast yer 
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Ir begins to look as ii the entire State of Minnesota were a 
garden spot. Even the rock-ribbed surface of St. Louis County, 
wherein lie the great iron mines, is susceptible of cultivation and 
produces grains and vegetables of the choicest qualities. The 
county made an exhibit at the recent State Fair, and its showing 
caused some of the older and more strictly agricultural counties 
to wince. The display of grains was very complete and of fine 
quality, the vegetables—including celery and cauliflower—were 
good enough to take first honors, and ten varieties of apples and 
two of wild plums attracted a deal of attertion. It is evidently 
a great mistake to think that St. Louis County is not adapted to 
agticulture 

* * . 

Tuat railway corporations are permanent builders is well 
illustrated by the Galveston calamity. So great was the damage 
done to the railways entering that city, that many newspapers 
gave voice to the thought that they would not reconstruct their 
lines—that Galveston was doomed to go out of existence as an 
important commercial point. How far this is from the truth is 
shown by more recent developments. The railways are expend 
ing millions of dollars in repairing the damage inflicted on miles 
and miles of roadbed and bridges and on stations, yards, and 
terminal structures and workshops, and are doing everything in 
the Ir power to encourage the citizens and to re build and rehabili 
They 


one fact is positive proof that Galveston will ris 


tate the stricken community are there to stay. and this 


from its floods 
cleaner and more powerful than ever 
‘ k * 

TRE twin cities at the head of Lake Superior may well be 


proud ef the count made by the last Federal census. The figures 


give Duluth a population of 52.679 and Superior a population 


| 


of 31,091. In Duluth the percentage of increase is 59.95, in Su- 
perior it is 159.46. Within ten years the population of the two 
cities has been increased by the addition of 38,672 souls, and 
their combined population is nearly 84,000. Both cities thus 
show extraordinary growth. Superior is now the second city 
in Wisconsin, and Duluth is taking long strides toward the ful- 
fillment of its avowed intention of one day ranking alongside 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. It is evident that the boom decade 
wrought no permanent injury to either city, and that from this 
time forward they have only bright prospects to anticipate. 
* * * 

ACCORDING to the recent Government report of traffic on the 
great lakes to September of the current year, the Duluth-Su- 
perior port is far ahead of its rival ports in the magnitude of its 
grain shipments. Of the total wheat shipments on the lakes, 
amounting to 16,743,620 bushels, Duluth shipped 8,268,836 bush- 
els, or one-half the total, and Superior 5,239,051 bushels, making 
the total for Duluth-Superior of 13,507,887 bushels, or nearly 
The iron-ore traffic at 
the head of the lakes also promises to be immense. Last year 
the production of iron ore in Minnesota amounted to 8,161,280 
long tons of red hematite, giving this State second place; but 
the production this year now almost reaches 9,000,000 tons, and 
it is fully expected that it will touch the ten-million mark before 
Should this be the case, Minnesota will 


seven-eighths of the entire shipments. 


the close of the season 
probably outrank Michigan, and occupy first place among all 
the iron-producing States of the Union. 


* * * 


No one can pick up a paper these days without wondering if 
it be true that the average American citizen is as fond of political 
Everything else in 
The big daily and 
the little weekly are both filled to overflowing with party stuff 


pabulum as editors would have us believe. 
their columns must make way for politics. 


which not one man in ten cares to read, and which women and 
children abhor. One searches in vain for well-written articles 
which tell of local progress and district improvements. If a 
would-be settler wishes to learn something about a county or 
about a town, he must wait either for the November elections 
to pass, or content himself with back numbers of local papers. 
The editor may have no political opinion of his own to put in 
type, but so long as the syndicate matter is at his elbow and a 
politician is up fer election in his bailiwick, just so long will he 
throw local news to the dogs and seek to convince his imme- 
diate public that he is a mighty influence in the world of politics., 
« * * 

MopeEx2Nn necessity is making such rapid encroachment on 
nature that one cannot help wondering where the next step will 
lead. We make paper from all manner of straws and from 
wood, chemicals are manufactured from pine stumps, furniture 
and a hundred other useful and beautiful articles are evolved 
from wire grass, and now comes a Canadian paper which says 
that the common cattail of our boyhood—the cattail which flour- 
ishes in marsh-lands and about the edges of ponds and lakes— 
has become a valuable article of commerce in all that region. 
They have largely superseded wool, cotton, and hair for mat- 
tresses and upholstery, and so much cheaper and so well adapted 
are they to the ends named, that the demand for them far ex- 
ceeds the supply. Here is a ready-made industry for every 
urchin in the land. No youth of energy who loves mud and 
water and who is not in mortal fear of turtles, bullfrogs, and 
water-snakes, need be lacking good Canadian coin to jingle in 
his pockets. 

ere 

Nor in the lifetime of every prominent man is an enduring 

ent erected to his memory by a grateful people. When, 


monum | Ww 
alumni of the University of Minne- 


on September 12th last, the 


sota unveiled the statute commemorative of ex-Gov. John S. 


Pillsbury’s great services to that institution, they established an 

- . 1 . . 
example which is worthy of emulation throughout the entire 
instead of building monuments to the illustrio:s 


country; for, Bt 
it is meet that we 


dead of other countries and of other times, 





he Ne Np 
eater pene ee 








should erect them in memory of our own benefactors and our 


Thrice governor of Minnesota, and always devoted 
it is fitting that this 
sculptured likeness of the man should adorn the grounds of Min- 


own times. 
to the educational interests of the State, 
nesota’s proudest hall of learning. The production of Daniel C 
French, who executed the Washington monument recently dedi- 
cated Paris, it is a little larger than life size, stands opposite 


the library building, and is plainly visible from all parts of the 


campus. 

PRESIDENT STICKNEY’'S co-operative experiment among the 
employees of the Chicago Great Western system was, according 
He offered them a 
become money-making stockholders in the corporation, but with 
offer declined. 


The few that bought stock soon wearied of saving their money, 


to his own statement, a failure. chance to 


comparatively few exceptions the was silently 
and whenever the stock mounted a peg or two they would sell 
out and go to spending their wages as of old. They could not 
stand prosperity—they tired of economy; and so the plan, orig- 
inated so wisely and so generously for their benefit, failed of its 
purpose and became inoperative. 


* * * 


being made in Winne- 


in hopes of solving the 


ANOTHER co-operative experiment is 
bago City, Minn. Its 
domestic-help problem, 
able interest among women generally in that part of the State. 
Perplexed by the ever-increasing difficulty of obtaining satisfac- 
kind, some eight or ten families re 
kitchen. A 
been employed to furnish their 


projectors are 


and their scheme is exciting consider- 


tory domestic help of any 
cently started a co-operative 
have 
and to prepare therein the noon and 
Their house 
is centrally take 
arranging the bill of fare—two of them being delegated to serve 
Instead of the old routine of three 


young man and his 


wife, both good cooks, 
house as a dining-room, 
the evening meals for the co-operative members. 
located, and the ladies of the club turns in 
in this capacity each week. 
meals a day, with all the drudgery of preparing, 
cleaning up, these housewives now provide only a light morning 
meal, and enjoy the remainder of the day in thinking of the good 
The 
has been in existence about one month, the members professing 
They that an 
table is provided at much less cost than ten individual 
that : 


that the pleasant and helpful family gathering about the home 


serving, and 


things they are going to have for dinner and supper. club 


themselves more than satisfied. claim excellent 


tables 
could be served; much care and worry are avoided; and 
partly at least, by 
will fall to the 


Every 


table at the meal hour is compensated for, 


neighborliness. All these claims 


The 


own 


cultivating 


ground, however. novelty will soon wear away. 


woman loves her nest best—every wife wishes to be the 


supreme factor in and about her home and table; and, go where 


she will—do what she may, it is only a question of a few weeks 
when she will again fly to the comforts—and the cares, too, of 
And man of them, 


consign co-operative kitchens to perdition, 


her own castle. the husbands—every will 


wink an eye, and 


then say “Amen” with all their might. 


x *k * 
chief fire 


Cc <. 


is so full of valuable informa 


THE fifth annual Andrews, 


warden of the State of Minnesota, 


report of Gen. 


tion on the subject of forestry and of forest preservation that it 


should be given a wide distribution. It comprises 143 neatly 
printed and beautifully illustrated pages, and its statistical matter 
covers the question of forestry in all countries where it is made 
a special feature. General Andrews is an ardent supporter of 
the theory that the State should 


and have it cared for by foresters 


“gradually acquire possession of 
land that is fit only for forést, 
“The 
public mind is,” he says, 
million acres of idle land which is fit only for bearing pine, and 
which, if planted with pine and administered on forestry princi- 
ples, would earn a net revenue of three per cent per annum on 
The income would be avail- 


one great truth to be impressed on the 
“that we have in Minnesota about three 


and rangers.” 


the capital expended in the work. 
able with the principal at maturity of the crop. 
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At the end of 











years a regular net revenue of over one million dollars 
would be for all time, 


eighty 
derived yearly forest would be 


General Andrews has made an exhaustive 


and the 
increasing in value.”’ 
study of his subject, and it is only fair to say that he has done 
more to arouse public interest in forest preservation than any 
other one influence within the State. The report shows great 
care and watchfulness on the part of the chief fire warden and his 
and that the department is worthy of much better 


financial support than is given it by the State at present. 


assistants, 


m x * x 
l'une Pacific Coast is prolific of new magazine ventures. Six 
been 
or two, 


periodicals of less have 


there within 


or seven more or promise 
Portland has 
field, 


been 


launched 
Seattle 
also favored. 


two years. one 
Tacoma is in the 


Nearly all of 


point of 


has a number, and Spokane was 


them have fairly good from 


a literary view, considering their limited fields and 


resources, but none of them has achieved marked success. How 
many of these long-felt wants are now alive we do not know, 
but we do know that some of them perished in the budding 
thereof, and that others seem perilously near the ragged edge 
of disaster. We are new 


sorry that this is true of any of these 


literary vehicles, but it only serves to illustrate again, and yet 
again, the difficulties which beset strictly literary publications 
in the Western field. Ability is not always lacking; but, alas! 
abiilty without money is poor substance upon which to found 


a magazine. It requires both time and money to work up a 


circulation, and without the latter one might as well appeal to 


their business as to ask them 
So the ventures drag out a precari- 


and 


a half interest in 


for supporting patronage 


advertisers for 


ous existence for a few months, possibly a year or two, 


then keel over for want of sustenance. 
* * * 
It is pleasing to have one’s own impressions of Northwestern 
progress confirmed by such careful and well-informed observers 


Trade 


matters 


In speaking of agricultural, 
State of 
1900, 


as the Tacoma West Coast 


commercial, and industrial generally in the 


Washington, the paper named states that the harvest for 


while not remarkable for the breaking of bumper-crop records 


particular lines of staples, is on the whole a most satisfactory 


one, and uniformity throughout all sections 


that 
Washington has produced more 


presents a 
business 
than this 


has raised more 


will make it an_ excellent promoter. 
wheat season, but 


probably only once her history. She hops, 
but this season’s crop is a good one and will bring fair prices. 
More prunes have been secured in the leading producing dis- 
fruit crop has never brought larger returns to 
The oat 


heavy 


tricts, but the 


growers, nor have shipments been more profitable. 


making splendid returns, assisted by 
Dairy 
this 
stimulated. 


and hay 
purchases on Government account. 
as during 


crops are 
farming has never 
season, and the 


Returns 


been so uniformly profitable 


progress of the industry is being from 
farming operations have been well distributed and the aggregate 
while the breaking away from the one-crop idea 
decided importance. Every shows a dis- 


The record of revenues 


is satisfz ictory, 


is a factor of season 


tinct gain in manufacturing. derived 


from the lumber and shingle industry will show a large gain 
; : ; — 

this year over that of any season in the past. Washington 

flouring-mills have increased their output fifty to sixty per 


Other industries are steadily springing up and contrib- 
flourishing cities and thriving towns. 
twenty to twenty-five 


cent. 
uting to the building of 
Coal-mines will market an 
per cent as compared with former years, and the continued and 
steady growth of commerce, both foreign and domestic, is send 
ing Puget Sound to the fore in a way that shows the time not 
larger export and import traffic 
The conditions are favor- 


increase of 


far distant when it will do a 
than any other section of the Coast. 
able to an excellent fall and winter trade for the merchant, the 
volume of present distribution being confirmatory proof that this 
generally are conspiring against 


some- 


is to be realized. Things 
the knocker and the pessimist this year, 
thing wrong in the constitutional make-up of the man who can 
hold out as a chronic kicker under present conditions. 


and there is 
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; : White and Company, of New York, have just pub 
lished a little book of poems by John G. Neihardt, of Bancroft, 
Neb., entitled “’ Divine 


poem of a good deal of strength and beauty 





Enchantment.” It is a mystical 


portions of it 
rarely strong and beautiful, and all giving promise of a new 
literary star in the Western horizon 


. &2 ¢ 


“The Middle Five,” by Francis La Flesche, reveals more of 
Indian nature and Indian home-life, teachings, and character, 
than any other book we have ever read. It is a well-written 
and well-edited series of chapters on Indian boys at a mission 
school. There isn’t a dull line in it, nor one that is not inter 


esting to young and old alike Small, Maynard and Company, 
Boston. 


* * * 
A book that will make every one better for reading is “‘As 
the Light Led,” by James Newton Baskett. 


wholesome story of country life in Missouri, in which is related 


It is a sweet and 


the love and experiences of a boy and a girl who, grown to 
manhood and womanhood, still know no other love—though 
love’s ties are ofttimes strained, and the sun very frequently 


hines from behind blackest clouds 


New York 


The Macmillan Company, 


No one can read “Eben Holden,” by Irving Bacheller, with 

‘ : . 

out leeling that he has absorbed something of good human life 
1 
l 


nd f 
ind of pure human interest. It is full of pathos and humor 
irom beginning to end 


Harum.” His 


alike captivating; apd the story of the little waif, whom he cares 


“Uncle Eb” is almost a second “David 
quaint philosophy and spontaneous humor are 


lor so tenderly and so watchfully, is a story that will recommend 


itsell to every sympathetic heart.-—Lothrop Publishing Com 
pany, Boston. Price, $1.50 
* * . 
“With Lawton and Roberts,” by Elbridge S. Brooks, is one 
of the “Young Defender” series issued so successfully by the 


Lothrop Publishing Company of Boston. It is finely illustrated, 
and contains the thousand and one experiences of an American 
youth who joins our army in the Philippine Islands, and who 
afterwards, by a strange combination of circumstances, is car- 
ried across the ocean to the Boers and to Lord Roberts. It is 
one of the most interesting of books for young folks, and would 
made a delightful Christmas gift 


* * * 


Interesting as the story is, and human as are the social and 
business discussions therein, we cannot say that we find “The 
Web of Life,” by Robert Herrick, the sort of book we would 
recommend to family circles. It is the story of a young sur- 
geon who cast his lot in Chicago, and whose peculiar views were 
inevitable obstacles to his success. There are some remarkably 
strong chapters—of tragic interest and lifelike coloring, but 
1 


these very chapters constitute the reviewer's stumbling-block.— 


The Macmillan Company, New York 


\ book which is attracting a great deal of merited attention 
is W. Stearns Davis’ “A Friend of Caesar,” now in its third 
edition. It is the author’s first venture in literature, but it is a 
work that would honor the oldest and ablest living novelist. It 
shows exhaustive study of ancient Roman and Grecian customs 
and of the whole Caesaric period, yet the romance is unfolded 
so simply and clearly that one loses sight of painstaking effort 
in the downright interest afforded by the author’s creative fac- 
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ulty and the swift movement of his characters.—The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 
x + * 

Not always are the fiercest battles fought with muskets and 
cannon. In the story of “The Banker and the Bear,” by Henry 
Kitchell Webster, is a battle royal between men of almost equal 
means and ability who each strive for the downfall of the other. 
The plot has not been designed with especial skill, but the whole 
story is full of modern life and movement, and he who picks up 
If one 
seeks pure intellectual entertainment and some knowledge of 


the work will hang on to it till the last page be read. 


current business philosophy, ‘The Banker and the Bear” will 
provide both—The Macmillan Company, New York 


In “The Reign of Law,” Allen, author of 
“The Choir Invisible,” readers will find one of the most power- 
It is a tale of the old-time Kentucky 
-of a young man who left his father’s farm to study 


by James Lane 


ful novels of recent years 
hemp-fields 
at a college preparatory to entering the ministry, but who, be- 
cause he could not believe everything in the Bible and in human 
creeds, was forced to leave the college halls and the Church 
alike. His returg to the farm, his father’s scorn, the element of 
love which creeps into the story, the mental conflicts and the 
The book is 
illustrated, and the opening description of a.-hemp farm is alone 
worth the total cost. It is the purest, strongest bit of word- 
painting we have seen in many a day—classic in beauty, forceful 
in expression, graphic in every one of its noble lines. Mr. Allen 
has won new fame by putting his name to another masterpiece of 
English literature —The Macmillan Company, New York. 


ultimate peace, are all parts of a perfect whole. 


THE MUSE OF LABOR. 


I come, O heroes, to the world gone wrong; 
I bring the hope of nations, and I bear 
The warm first rush of rapture in my song, 
The first faint light of morning on my hair. 


I look upon the ages from a tower; 
I am the muse of the Fraternal state; 

No hand can hold me from my crowning hour; 
My song 1s Freedom, and my step is Fate. 


The toilers go on broken at the heart; 
They send the spell of beauty on all lands; 
But what avail? The builders have no part— 
No share in all the glory of their hands. 


I have descended from Alcyone; 
I am the Muse of Labor and of Mirth; 
I come to break the chain of-infamy 
That Greed’s blind hammers forge about the earth. 


I have descended from the hidden place, 
To make dumb spirits speak and dead feet start; 


I feel the wind of battles in my face; 
I hear the song of nations in my heart. 


I stand in Him, the Hero of the Cross, 

To hurl down traitors that misspend his bread; 
I touch the star of mystery and loss, 

To shake the kingdoms of the living dead. 


I wear the flower of Christus for a crown; 
I weigh the stars, and give to each a name; 
And through the hushed eternity bend down 
To strengthen God’s and keep their souls from blame. 


I come to overthrow the ancient wrong, 
To let the joy of nations rise again; 
I am unselfish service, I am song, 
I am the hope that feeds the hearts of men. 


I am the Vision in the world—eclipse, 

And where I pass the feet of beauty burn; 
And when I set the bugle te my lips, 

The youth of work-worn races will return. 


I am Religion, and the church I build 

Stands on the sacred flesh with passion packed; 
In me the ancient gospels are fulfilled 

In me the symbol rises into Fact. 


I am the maker of the people’s bread, 
I bear the little burdens of the day; 
Yet in the mystery of song I tread 
The endless heavens and show the stars their way. 
—EDWIN MARKHAM. 
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Alaska’s picturesque totem-poles afford a fascinating field of 
study for any one interested in deciphering the records of the 
past. No one has made a more thorough investigation of this 
subject than Mr. Y. M. L. Bitoux, who has spent many years 
among the natives of Southeastern Alaska. Through him the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer has obtained the results ci close and 
careful investigation, and gives to the public information tend- 
ing to solve the carved riddles of the Northland. In submitting 
the article bearing upon his years of labor and thought, Mr. 
Bitoux states that he has made discoveries never before appear- 
ing in print, and he expresses the hope that his efforts will con- 
tribute to the general knowledge of archaeology and anthro- 
pology. He points out that the present generation of native 
Alaskans is being rapidly civilized through the educational and 
Christianizing influence of missions, notably those of the Pres- 
byterian Church; nevertheless, the natives of Southeastern 
Alaska feel that pride and veneration which lives in the breast 
of every true man and woman, no matter what their race or 
nation, being proud of their ancestors and observing customs 
that keep the blood unmixed and pure. Their adoption of rude 
symbols by way of distinction is similar to the customs of other 
races in remote days. Altogether, the labors of Mr. Bitoux 
form the most remarkable and complete exposition of Indian 
heraldry yet written. His article is as follows: 

It is a mistake to think that all the natives living along the 
coast of Southeastern Alaska, from Vancouver Island, British 
Columbia, in the south, to Kadiak Island, Alaska, in the north, 
are one and the same people, divided into several tribes, and 
these again into a number of families. While the last serves 
very well as a general distinction and outline, it must be borne 
in mind that the language spoken by a people centrally located 
on this long stretch of coast-land, namely, the Queen Charlotte, 
B. C., and Prince of Wales Islands, Alaska, is as much different 
from that which the rest of the people referred to speak as Eng- 
lish is from French or’ German. The people I have reference to 
as speaking..a:.pure and separate language are called Hydah, in 
their own tongue How-o-atts, the three syllables combined being 
spoken quickly. Whether or not the ancestors of the Hydahs 
were natives born on the above mentioned islands will probably 
forever remain a mystery, as the tradition of their coming is 
only told in legend. Before telling this story I will have to 
mention this fact, that the Hydahs have a tradition that a great 
deluge once visited the earth, and that man and beast perished 
in the flood as the water rose higher and higher, nearly covering 
the tops of the highest mountains, and the people who had sur- 
vived in their canoes anchored them by using large stones as 
anchors on the tops of the mountains. The present Hydahs of 
Prince of Wales Island say that the stones which they used can 
still be seen lying on the top of the highest mountain, which is 
located in the center of the island. As the water reached the 
highest level, every soul perished with the exception of one liv- 
ing being, the raven. When the water had retreated into its nat- 
ural position as before, the surviving raven flew to the beach, 
where he sat down on a rock, and while there he heard above 
the thundering noise of the waves of the sea, caused by dashing 
against the rocks, the cries of babies. Presently the raven saw 
a huge shell thrown upon the sandy beach near by, and left high 
and dry by the retreating wave.. The raven succeeded in open- 
ing the shell, and out of it came a large number of small people 
Thanking the raven for their deliverance, they promised to care 
for him as long as they lived. 

Such is the story of the coming of the Hydahs, and the raven 
has been taken by them for their principal totem, being tattooed 
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on the persons of their chiefs and their descendants, and serving 
as a distinguishing mark. 

On the Queen Charlotte group and the islands north of 
Prince of Wales Island the totem-poles gradually disappear, save 
that a few remained in remote localities, the owners of them 
generally claiming relationship with the Hydahs. There are 
three different kinds of totem-poles: one kind is usually erected 
in front of houses, showing different animal figures representing 
the totem of a family and their relations, and is called the family 
totem—in the Hydah’s tongue, ce-angh, which means “forever 
standing.” Another totem-pole is called the dead totem, in 
Hydah sat-langh, a post in which the ashes of the dead are gath- 
ered. The third and last class of totem-poles was erected by the 
Hydahs to commemorate any remarkable event that had taken 
place. This latter class of totem-poles is found along the coast 
from Vancouver Island to Yakutat, and of them I shall speak 
later on, giving my attention to the first two 

The Hydahs were divided into two main tribes who had for 
their chief totem the Eagle, Houed, and the Raven, Jegatil. 
These two tribes, each headed by a powerful chief, ekla-ke-dah, 
or king, were again divided into many families each, again hav 
ing for their distinguishing mark, or totem, as we call it. a bird. 
fish, or animal; and besides this, each individual had a first and 
second name. Children would always inherit their surname 
from their mother, and were not called by their father’s name, 
while a calling was given them. Totems were tattooed on dif- 
ferent parts of the body, usually the arms or legs, feet or breast 
It was done to children at the ages between five and twelve 
years, and the ceremony was always enlivened by a feast. I 
may mention here that whenever a feast was given by Hydahs 
to friends and relatives, and edibles and other things were dis- 
tributed, the recipient was always called by his surname. When 
a girl arrived at marriageable age, and she had, we shall say, the 
image of the bear tattooed on her person, she would belong to 
the bear family. She would not, under any circumstances, give 
her hand in marriage to a man who carried the same mark on 
his body, no matter whether she was related to him or not, from 
far or near, and the same rule was observed on the male side. 
From this fact it will readily be understood that intermarriage 
among the Hydahs was impossible as long as they clung to the 
above custom, a very wise custom indeed, which could only lead 
those rude people to a higher degree of morality, as well as 
keeping pure blood. We may therefore, with safety, surmise 
that the Hydahs are an original people, having nothing what- 
ever in common with the surrounding tribes. 

The earliest voyagers, who in their daring exploits first 
reached the Alaska archipelago, were astonished when visiting 
Queen Charlotte Island at seeing solid structures built of heavy 
hewn logs and hewn planks neatly mortised. Some of these 
were houses with high roofs supported by heavy rafters, and 
covered with a sort of shingle. In front of many of these houses 
there were standing great carved columns covered from top to 
bottom with fanciful figures. The interior of the houses were 
unusually clean. The plank floors were covered with a sort of 
matting made of a rush which grows on the Polynesian islands 
Hydah baskets, as well as many other implements, canoes, and 
so on, are very unlike those made by the neighboring tribes on 
the Alaskan coast. 

Another proof the Hydahs give of their advancement over 
the other natives is their carving of stone. The celebrated 
black-slate carvings of the Queen Charlotte Islands have a 
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world-wide reputation for beauty, symmetry and unique 
designs. Many of the latter closely resemble features 
in the old Egyptian sculptures; others, again, those of 
Central America. The Sheldon Jackson Museum in 
Sitka contains a beautiful and complete collection of 
these slate carvings, and many scientists who have vis 
ited the museum and admired the collection express a 
strong belief that the makers of these slate carvings 
were immigrants into Alaska from another section of 
the globe 

While it is generally believed that all the native 
coast people of Alaska came from Asia, yet there is 
doubt as to the Hydahs, who may have come from 
Central America. The old Hydahs were a fierce and 
warlike people, and in the olden time many a battle was 
fought by them with other tribes, especially the Chil- 
kats, who are also known for the warlike spirit pre 
vailing among them Very few instances are known 
in which the Hydahs have been hostile to the white 
man, and in such cases unfairness of the early traders 
was generally the cause of the disturbance 

The effect of civilized nations taking possession of 
this coast was to advance these rude people far above 
their neighbors :n the earliest days. An incident which 
occurred long ago was related to me by a reliable per 
son, who had been present many a time at a Hydah 
feast. On such occasions historical events, as well as 
other stories, are told by the older people to the young 
The grandfather of the late great Hydah chief named 
Skowall, who died of old age, was once visited by the 
commander of an English warship, and the chief re 
turned the visit on board of the vessel, which lay at 
anchor at Cassa-an Bay, now called Cassan, or Carter 
Bay, Prince of Wales Island. When the chief, in one 
of his great war-canoes, decorated with brilliant colors 
and curious figures, arrived alongside the man-of-war, 
he was received with all the honor due to his rank. 
The old chief wore a magnificent fur suit and a long 
mantle of the valuable sea-otter. The captain ordered 
a chair to be brought up on deck for the old man. 
The chief immediately seized the chair and handed it 
over the ship’s side into his boat, thinking it was a 
present the captain had given him. The commander 
took the act in good humor, and did not demand that 
the chair be given back. When the old chief returned 
to the shore he sent to the English commander some 
valuable furs as a token of his gratitude. Astonished 
at this magnificent gift, the captain sent to the chief in 
return two guns, with a quantity of ammunition, and 
those two guns are to be found in the villages at the 
present day 

3ut it is not my intention to divert the reader with 
stories, and I will resume the history of the totem-pole. 

Exactly like the old Romans, the natives were. di 
vided into three classes—the rich, the middle class, and 
the slaves The last were never allowed to erect totem 
poles in front of their houses, that privilege being re- 
served for only the higher classes. When a native took 
unto himself a wife, the rite was solemnized with much 
ceremony. The following account is given of the old- 
Style marriage: The relatives and friends of the groom 
would all meet in his house and debate whether the 
couple should marry or not, the groom being present, 
but having nothing to say. The relatives and friends 
having agreed to the proposed marriage, all would 
march in a body, with the bridegroom, in front of the 
girl’s house. After entering, the bride’s father and her 
relatives and friends, who had previously been notified 
and had already assembled for the occasion, would in- 
vite the young man’s party to take seats. The bride 


dared not be present, the custom being for her to go 
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THE FAMOUS TOTEM- 
POLE IN SEATTLE’S 
PUBLIC PARK. [By 
courtesy of West Coast 
Lumberman. ] 


to bed. This was done to illustrate her bashfulness, 
which was looked upon as a virtue. The groom’s 
father, if he were alive, otherwise the oldest uncle, 
would rise and make a speech in favor of the young 
man who intended to marry. This was answered by 
the girl’s father, also in favor of his daughter. The 
girl was then called and asked to go to her intended. 
which she would do, and sit down by his side. The 
bride’s father would then give presents to the young 
couple, consisting of a slave, if he had one, or fur robes 
and other trinkets, and the same was done by the 
groom’s parents. 

The binding words that made the couple man and 
wife were spoken by t'« bride’s father, as follows: 
“Now, rise, young womau, and go to your husband”’— 
in Hydah, “Gadie, claling, aatikaa’’-—whereupon the 
couple would retire to their home, and the marriage 
was complete. 

Now, the totems of a married couple are, of course, 
different. For example, we will say, the woman has 
the totem of the raven, while the man has that of the 
eagle. Should the family decide to erect a totem-pole 
in front of their home, which is always an expensive 
luxury, illustrating the wealth and rank of the family, 
the carving on this post would be as follows: 

The uppermost figure, the totem of the wife, the 
raven. 

The second that of the man, the image of an eagle 

After that any totems belonging to relatives of the 
family may be represented on this pole, namely: Man's 
totem, Eagle, Bear, Wolf, Whale, Shark; woman’s 
totem, Raven, Beaver, Frog, Salmon, Seal. Red lines 
represent marriage lines. 

When a member of the family died, the body was 
cremated, and the custom was, especially when death 
occurred a long distance away from home, that the 
head was severed from the body and kept. The head- 
less body was cremated, after which the pieces of 
charred bones and ashes were carefully gathered, the 
whole placed in a box, and taken to the former home 
of the deceased. Ina certain place, sometimes a small, 
uminhabited island, a dead pole was erected, with the 
totems of the deceased carved on it, and in a cavity in 
the back of the post the remains were deposited; also 
the belongings of the person, when alive, were buried 
with his ashes in the pole. The hole in the cavity was 
neatly covered with a slab taken from the same pole, 
The above described totem-pole in the burial-post was 
called, in Hydah, Sat-ling. Quite a number of the lat- 
ter are still standing in various localities of Southeast- 
ern Alaska, and are considered the treasure-chests of 
the ethnological collector, though one not acquainted 
with the peculiarities of these totems will never imagine 
that they are hollowed and contain the ashes of the 
dead. 

We now come to the third class of totem-poles, 
These illustrate events, legends, and other stories. The 
carving may bear a faint resemblance to the ancient 
picture writing of the old Teutons. The native name 
for the latter columns is Ce-at-lang-lae-ee, and the cor- 
rect translation of this into English is “story-master.” 
A “story-master” is as much a mystery to the present 
native generation as to the white inhabitants. The 
carvings of old are practically the same as those made 
at present, and can easily be recognized as to what par- 
ticular mammal, bird, or fish is meant by the general 
outlines of the figures represented, one above the other, 
on the long poles. What story they tell, and why such 
a pole was erected, will forever remain a mystery, and 
was probably known only to the man or family it be- 
longed to. The natives, on being asked to tell the 
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story about such a totem-pole will readily do so, but the same 
story is never corroborated. 

On Prince of Wales Island, in the old Hydah village, Cassan, 
there stands a carved pole whose height is nearly fifty feet and 
which measures at the base nine feet in circumference. The top 
figure is the eagle, the totem of the great chief Skwall; next 
comes a figure representing a Russian saint; the third repre 
sents the head of the archangel, St. Michael; the fourth, a Rus- 
sian bishop; and the last two figures the head of a white man 
surmounted by an eagle. This remarkable column was erected 
by Chief Skwall to commemorate the event when he and his 
family were baptized in the Graeco-Roman Church at New Arch- 
angel, the present Sitka. The figures of the saints pictured on the 
above pole were copied from a picture given to Chief Skwall 
by the bishop on a visit of the former to Sitka; also a portrait 
of the then young Czar Alexander II. This portrait is now in 
the Sheldon Jackson Museum, Sitka. The white man’s face sur 
mounted by the eagle represents a gentleman who was instru 
mental in converting Chief Skwall to the Russian Church. He 
afterwards married his daughter, thereby gaining great wealth, a 
large stock of furs being presented to him by his father-in-law 
This man, who died in 1879, was by birth an Austrian, and hailed 
from Trieste in Dalmatia. He was a man of good education, 
displayed considerable tact, and in a few years gained great 
wealth and was considered one of the richest merchants on the 
coast. 

On another pole of smaller size the eagle is represented in the 
top figure. Next is the image of a bear holding in his arms, as 
it were, two whales by their tails, while the bottom figure repre 
sents a seal. The story is told as follows: Two individuals be- 
longing to the eagle and the bear families went out hunting seal. 
They were drowned, and turned into whales. The old natives be 
lieved, and, in fact, there are some at the present day who adhere 
to the superstitious belief, that whenever a native perishes at sea 
he will turn into a whale. When journeying on the ocean in 
canoes it frequently happens that small whales will follow and 
play around them. The natives, seeing in these whales their 
departed friends, will throw fresh water overboard, thinking to 
give them drink (as fresh water cannot be gotten in the ocean) 
to quench their thirst. At one time in Carter Bay a small whale 
became stranded. The natives, noticing it, came to the rescue 
of the cetacean by heaving him back into deep water with long 
poles. 

Shamanism seems to have been practiced moderately by th« 
natives, and was probably introduced among them by the Thlin 
ket tribe, but the medicine man exercised no such power over the 
Hydahs as they did over the surrounding tribes. The Hydahs 
did not have a religion, yet these rude people had a vague idea 
of a Supreme Being living in the heavens, and ruling over every 
thing they could see. An old Hydah woman, whose ancestors 
were the chiefs that ruled on Prince of Wales Island as far back 
as any of the present generation can remember, has this story, 
and I give 4t to the people word for word. She began thus: 

“When I was a small girl my father and I went with a big 
party to the Nasse River, and when we came there we were met 
by some other people, and father said they were our friends. 
After we had our supper we all went along the river to a flat 
place, where there were no trees, and when we got there all the 
people took hold of each other’s hands and formed a large 
circle. They then let go their hands and began to dance in their 
places, turning round with their faces uplifted to the moonlit 
sky. Their hands, also. they held up to heaven, the palms up, 
and so they danced without singing or utteting a word until 
they fell down on the ground, overcome by exhaustion.” 

Why this dance was given the aged woman could not tell, 
save that it had been an old custom. From the foregoing one 
might think, taking into consideration the tradition of the flood, 
that the old Hydahs had a sort of religion and practiced religious 
rites. I hardly think there is a native living today who is not 
baptized in the Christian Church, or married, if a married man, 
according to its rites. Our Christian and modern civilization 
suits them better than their old customs. I stayed in Saxman, 
where there are forty children going to school. and almost every- 





one could read and write. Four years ago there was no school 
at that place. The credit is due to Mr. G. W. Young for their 
education. The proofs of the latter lie in their prosperity and 
well-doing. 


PHOTOGRAPHING A CINNAMON BEAR. 


Of all the experiences with bruin, the most novel, perhaps, 
was that enjoyed recently by H. C. Barley, a Skagway pho- 
tographer, and the men at Cowley, a railroad camp between 
Caribou and White Horse. Barley, the Skagway Alaskan says, 
performed the extraordinary feat of photographing at short 
range an untamed specimen of what is usually one of the fiercest 
members of the bear family, a big cinnamon. Furthermore, he 
took the picture with a group of men about the animal 

“The bear,” says Barley in telling the story, “came into the 
camp some time ago. The men, somehow, made friends with 
him. He became a daily visitor, and they fed him with refuse 
from the table. The old fellow became so regular that they 
could almost depend on finding him in the camp at a certain 
hour each morning 

“The morning I was there, he was a little late. It had been 
raining. He came, however, and I, with the camera I use in 
my professional work, stood ready to meet him, the men of the 
camp being equally anxious. It was a trying time. The old 
fellow came out of the woods with his mouth open. He had 
probably just got up, and was gaping. Regardless of the wag- 
ging jaws, I screwed up my courage and took several pictures 
at close range 

“The camp cook picked up a bucket from which he had fed 
the bear, and Mr. Cinnamon calmly approached the chef, and a 
moment later was nosing in the bucket for food I took his 
picture then, and a moment later took another of him as he was 
being fed from a cup by one of the men. 

“Then the boys got in a group about the bear. They all had 
to be in it, they thought. I shot them all. My most ticklish 
work came next. It was the taking of the bear at shortest range 
possible. Looking through the camera, I approached cau- 
tiously. Desperate in my ambition, I determined to get the pic- 
ture even at the hazard of the camera being smashed and I and 
the machine ground to pulp by the old fellow. Halting a mo- 
ment, I adjusted the focus for ten feet, and then stole a glance 
to see where my object stood I started The brute was at the 
foot of the tripod 

3ut he did no harm, and, stepping back, I got a splendid 
picture of the untamed, yet friendly, bear. It’s a prize. ‘Oom 
Paul,’ as the men call the bear, stands, when erect on his hind 
feet, perhaps some eight feet high, and is one of the finest speci- 
mens of bear I have seen. When on all fours he is nearly as 


high as an ordinary table.” 


A PRAYER. 


Lord, God, thou lettest the green things start 
A new life every year; 

Out of their sunken selves they rise, 
Erect, and sweet, and clear. 

Behold the lilies’ pure white leaves 
Unfolding by each mere! 


Again the sap mounts in the fir 
Thro’ every swelling vein; 

Again the clover stirs and thrills, 
Responsive to the rain; 

Again the tender grass makes green 
The lone breast of the plain 


Hear the new, golden flood of song 
The larks pour to the blue! 

Behold the strong, undaunted shoot 
Pushing its brave front through 

The fallen tree! Lord God; Lord God, 


Let me begin anew! 


Out of my own self let me rise! 
For, God, if it can be, 
A new and noble growth may spring 
From yon decaying tree, 
Surely a strong, pure life may mount 
Out of this life of me. 
ELLA HIGGINSON, 
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PROMISING SETTLEMENT. 


One of the most promising settlements in Central Minnesota 
is the Hill Lake district in Northwestern Aitkin County. Hill 
Lake is a beautitul body of water some five miles in length and 


with an average width of one mile. It is fed by numerous 
springs, creeks, and brooks, and from it runs Hill River, which 
courses southeasterly a. distance of three miles, where it 
joins the Willow River, the latter emptying into the Mississippi 
ome fiteen miles farther south. The land in the Hill Lake dis- 
trict 1s as good as there is in the State, the soil being a deep, 
dark loam with clay subsoil, producing the greatest crops of 
vegetables, corn, and, in fact, all agricultural products. In the 
district 1s a good deal of fine hardwood timber, such as oak, 
elm, sugar-maple, spruce, basswood, ash, etc. This timber is 
suitable for lumber, as many of the trees run sixty feet from the 
ground without a limb. The natural grasses that grow along 
the streams in the Hill Lake district are a sight to see. There 
ire thousands of acres of red-top and blue-joint grasses going 
to waste this year, and hundreds of acres of this grass yield 
from four to five tons per acre. The wild pea vine flourishes all 
»ver the uplands, and makes the finest feed for stock. The best 
way to reach the district is by way of Aitkin or Grand Rapids, 
atter be Edwin L. Buck, of 100 


Kasota Building, Minneapolis, Minn., purchased some 20,000 
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ng a little the nearest point. 
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and surrounding Hill Lake last year, and has this sea- 
son successfully located a large number of actual settlers upon 
these lands, many of them being well-to-do farmers from the 
der States of Iowa and Illinois, and some from Nebraska. Mr. 
Buck states that he has sold within the last sixty days some 
12,000 acres of land to Iowa people alone, and that some of 
these purchasers are already moving to their new possessions. 
\ new saw-mill has just been moved to the Hill Lake district, 
ind a creamery will also soon be in running order. Arrange- 
ments have likewise been completed for a good school, post- 
fice, church, ete. Mr. Buck has started a large stock-farm on 
the shore of Hill Lake, and the cattle and other stock which 
were taken there last spring are flourishing beyond all expecta 
tions. Indeed, the Hill Lake country promises to be one of 
the greatest stock and dairy sections in Minnesota. Those want- 
ing to visit this region should write to Edwin L. Buck, 100 
Kasota Building, for information concerning cheap railroad 


tickets, maps, pamphlets, etc 
AN EXCELLENT AGRICULTURAL DISTRICT. 


Among those who have taken an intelligent and energetic 
part in the development of Itasca County, especially of that part 
near Grand Rapids, is A. E. Kribs, who has lately thrown open 
for settlement some 15,000 acres of excellent agricultural lands 
in and near Grand Rapids. Much interesting literature, includ- 
ing maps, has been prepared, and an effort is being made to 
interest progressive farmers from Southern Minnesota, Iowa, 
ind in some of the Middle-Western States, to settle here. A 
large portion of this land lies from one to fifteen miles from 
Grand Rapids, and very excellent roads (to the expense of con- 
structing which Mr. Kribs has contributed generously) bring it 
within easy reach of the local merchants. Recent developments 
show that many advantages will accrue to those who purchase 
und improve land in this section. In the first place, the soil of 
Itasca County is as good as that in any other county in Minne 
ota; and for all the root crops, such as potatoes, turnips, ruta 
bagas, mangel-wurzels, parsnips, carrots, beets, onions, cabbage, 
the county cannot be excelled by any equal por- 
The country is, in some parts, undu- 


cauliflower, etc., 
tion of the United States 
lating, but for the most part it is especially suited, from its 
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level character, to the cultivation of corn, wheat, rye, oats, flax, 
and vegetables. All the wild and tame grasses grow abundantly, 
and, with the pea-vine, attest the fertility of the soil and furnish 
splendid pasturage for stock. In this particular section may be 
found abundant hardwoods, such as maple, oak, birch, and’ ash, 
thus furnishing material for necessary building, fencing, etc. 
The State authorities, by means of the subexperimental farm in 
Grand Rapids, have brought to light unlooked-for possibilities 
in the production of crops from the soil and in the breeding of 
farm stock. This desirable territory, nearly all of which lies 
within a mile and a half and five miles of a railroad, is especially 
suited to the small farmer, furnishing, as it does, much small 
wood ef the different varieties for which a market is being es- 
tablished in Grand ‘Rapids in the shape of a pulp-mill; and its 
nearness to a shipping-point placing his farm products within 
easy reach of the large markets at the head of the lakes and of 
the Twin Cities. There is scarcely a section of land in the whole 
county that does not contain a lake of clear, pure water, many 
of which rival the most famous lakes of the world. Much of 
this particular section borders on either the Father of Waters 
or on the lovely little lakes and rivers which make the surround- 
ing country so beautiful and‘the soil so préductive. The man 
who buys land in this section need do but little pioneering, as 
he will be situated within a short distance of Grand Rapids, with 
its twenty-five hundred population—the head of navigation from 
St. Paul and Minneapolis on the Mississippi River. Grand 
Rapids boasts a magnificent schoolhouse, a splendid court- 
house, and a modern county jail, constructed at a cost of nearly 
$125,000. There are two up-to-date hotels, and several smaller 
ones. There is also a splendid system of waterworks, and an 
excellent electric light plant, patronized by a list of substantial 
wholesale and retail mercantile houses. Ample railroad facili- 
ties are furnished by the Eastern Minnesota Railway, which con- 
nects Grand Rapids and Itasca County with the big markets of 
the Northwest. The Board of Regents of the State, after exam- 
ining the soils, water, and climatic conditions of ten different 
counties in the northern part of Minnesota, unanimously agreed 
to locate the experiment farm at Grand Rapids. This deter- 
mination is the very best evidence of the superiority of Itasca 
County soils for general farming. The county has reason to be 
proud of its educational facilities, which is always an excellent 
index of the character of a community. One of the most mod- 
ern buildings in the State is the high school at Grand Rapids. 
The county has six school districts and fourteen schools, em- 
ployment being given to over a score of teachers. The expense 
of this is cheerfully voted by the people of the county for the 
purpose of carrying the boon of education into every household, 
however humble, the people realizing that the public school is 
the sheet anchor of the “ship of State.” As fine and healthful a 
climate as can be found in the Union is that of Itasca County. 
The winters, though fairly cold, are extremely dry and invigo- 
rating, and the summers may not be improved on the world 
over. Already many invalids are seeking and finding health in 
the vast forests and upon the shores of the beautiful lakes. It 
is to home-seekers, however, that this part of the county offers 
the greatest opportunities and possibilities. It is safe to say that 
there is not any equal portion of the United States today that 
can offer as great inducement to the man of moderate means as 
can be found here. The land in Mr. Kribs’ holding are pecul- 
iarly suited for farming and stock-raising purposes. In addi- 
tion to the richness of the soil, there is little or no stone found, 
except what is known as surface stone, which those who have 
already taken up farms have found indispensable for fences, 
foundations, etc. The price of the lands covered in this brief 
article ranges from $3 to $7 per acre. 


IN THE FAR NORTH. 

The Yukon River traffic is proving to be so extensive and 
remunerative that it is said a corporation is being formed to 
operate a railroad from Dyea over Chilkoot summit to the lakes. 
Ten years hence it may be possible to go from Lynn Cana! to 
Point Barrow by rail, for it is as sure as destiny that Northern 
Alaska will yet teem with prosperous settlements. 
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A POPULAR MILWAUKEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

In speaking of the great manufacturing interests in various 
sections of the country, this magazine has often had occasion 
to name the large industries which center in Milwaukee. 
{mong the most noted of these is the extensive plant of The 
Vilter Manufacturing Company, builders of refrigerating and 
ce-making machinery, Corliss engines, etc. As an indication 
of the immense volume of business done by this company, it is 
only necessary to name a few of the contracts that have recently 
been closed by it. Here is a list that ought to be good reading 
for anyone who needs anything in The Vilter Manufacturing 
Company’s line: 

Richter Brewing Company, Escanaba, Mich., one 20-ton re- 
frigerating plant and a 50-barrel brewery outfit; Dostal Bros 
Brewery, lowa City, Iowa, one 15-ton refrigerating plant; 
Glacieres de Normandie, S. A., Rouen, France, one 20-ton ice 
plant; Cerveceria de Sonora, Hermosillo, Mex., one 25-ton re- 
frigerating plant and a 50-barrel brewery outfit; Theo. Hamm 
Brewing Co., St. Paul, Minn., direct expansion cellar piping; 
Cerveceria Moctezuma, Orizaba, Mex., direct expansion cellar 
piping and structural iron work; Cerveceria del Pacifico, Ma 
zatlan, Mex., direct expansion cellar piping and a 50-barrel brew- 
ery outfit; Mrs J. H. Stahl, Brewery, Walla Walla, Wash., one 
15-ton refrigerating machine; Grand Rapids Brewing Co., Grand 


Henning Landahl, who is very prominent in reaf estate matters 
there. It is said that he has placed and is placing more. settlers 
on lands in Morrison County than any one else, he having man 
aged the local office of the A. E. Johnson Company of Minne 


apolis' ever since 1890. This well-known land and emigration 


company bought thousands of acres of land in Morrison County 
when lands there were comparatively cheap, and it has from time 
to time added to its holdings. Mr. Landahl is retailing these 
lands to actual settlers. He is also agent for the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company’s lands, and this company still has 
over 40,000 acres unsold in Morrison County—splendid lands of 
diverse kind, and offered for sale at tempting: prices 

Mr. Landahl is likewise a very active dealer in city realty. 
He has made heavy sales of Broadway business property owned 
by the Little Falls Improvement Company, of which he is a 
large stockholder and local manager, the company owning some 
of the best residence property in the town, together with houses 
and business blocks, which are all for sale at low values and on 
reasonable terms. As a side issue, so to speak, Mr. Landahl 
owns the magnificent Antlers Hotel property, shown elsewhere 
in these columns. It is within a block of the Northern Pacific’s 
fine new station, and S. R. Snow, formerly of the Salspaugh of 
Mankato, is the popular landlord. 


MAYER’S SCHOOL SHOES WEAR LIKE IRON. 





Here We Make the Shoes. 


F you want a reliable line of footwear with which you can increase your trade, buy MAYER’S MIEWAUKEE CUSTOM- 





call on you. 


Rapids, Mich., direct expansion cellar piping; Jos. Schlitz Brew 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., direct expansion cellar piping; Oscar 
Thilmany, Paper Mill, Kaukauna, Wis., one 24x42 Corliss en- 
gine; Evergreen Mfg. Co., Evergreen, Ala., one 12x30 Corliss 
engine; C. G. Gates, Port Arthur, Tex., one 16x36 Corliss en- 
gine; Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Elevator, South Chicago, IIL., 
one 24x48x48 cross compound Corliss engine; Manitowoc Alum- 
inum Novelty Co., Manitowoc, Wis., one 15x36 Corliss engine; 
F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis., one 16x36 Corliss 
engine; Emilson & Nelson, Flour Mill, Viroqua, Wis., one 10x30 
Corliss engine; W. S. Grower, Chicago, IIl., one 18x42 Corliss 
engine; Capital Brewing Co., Olympia, Wash., one 16x36 Corliss 
engine; Rockland Cement Co., Jones Point, N. Y., one 18x42 
Corliss engine; Newbury, Peper & Beck, Machine Shop, Mad- 
ison, Wis., one 10x30 Corliss engine; Utica Cement Co., Utica, 
Ill., one 20x40x42 tandem compound Corliss engine; and the 
Phoenix Construction Co., Chicago, IIl., one 12x22x36 Cross 
compound Corliss engine. 

The address The Vilter Manufacturing Company is 888 
Clinton Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A PROMINENT MINNESOTA REAL-ESTATE MAN. 


One of the busiest offices in Little Falls, Minn., of which 


town we make extended mention in this issue, is the office of 
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Here We Carry the Stock. 


MADE SHOES. We make all grades and styles on good fitting lasts that are up-to-date. Our specialties are men’s 
and ladies’ FINE SHOES and OXFORDS, but we also make an extremely good line of heavy and. medium weight 
every-day shoes from oil grain, kangaroo kip and calf. 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE. G., Manufacturers, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send for'samples, or write us, and we- will have our salesmen 


A BUSY CHICAGO CONCERN. 


Chas. H. Besly & Company of 10 and 12 Canal Street, 
Chicago, are doing a very heavy business this fall. They have 
made a number of large shipments of complete shop equipments 
to the Northwest and Middle West, and are receiving many or 
ders for small tools from the same sections. Numerous orders 
are received daily from Western mining districts for Helmet oil, 
3onanza cups, and Helmet Babbitt. Their new catalogue is now 
ready for distribution, and wili be mailed free to any address 


upon application. 


NEW KINDS OF LEATHER. 


Leather made from the skins of: fish and other aquatic ani- 
mals is in many instances an excellent thing, and bids fair to 
become of great practical utility for wearing apparel. Salmon 
hide, for example, serves so well in this way that the Esquimaux 
of Alaska make waterproof shirts and boots out of it. They 
also cut jackets out of codfish skins, which are said to be very 
serviceable garments. In the United States, frog-skins are com 
ing into use for the mounting of books, where an exceptionally 
delicate material for bindings is required. Overalls of tanned 
fish-skins are commonly worn by the natives in the Yukon Dis- 


trict, and they serve their purpose well. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Oshkosh has a population of 28,284, against 22,- 
836 In 1590 

Marshfield, with a population of 6,000, is to have 
a new $20,000 city hall 

“opper ore from a Douglas County mine near 

PI 

Superior is being shipped to Boston 

Appletor to ive another knitting factory 
It is a profitable and a growing industry there 

Superior population 1S 31,09 an increase of 
19,108 since SOK I ».46 per cent This makes 
Superior the second city in the State 

Four breweries in La Crosse have consolidated, 
and, with a capital of $ 1.000. intend to build a 
plant which shall have capacity of 400,000 barrels 
per annum The new brewery will cost $300,000 

As a result of the irvey made by C B. Pride 
of Appleton, Wis., it appears the water-powers 
along the Wisconsin River foot up the striking 
total of 166,73 horse-power! not including the 


tributaries 


The Wausau Northwestern Flint and Sandpaper 


Company is now manutacturing a first-class qual- 


ity of sandpaper This is the first sandpaper made 
in the United States west of Pittsburg. 5o satis 
factory is the output that the directors have in- 
creased their capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000, 
and are preparing to manufacture on a large scale 

fhe lumber-mills at the head of the lakes have 


been more favored than the inland mills, and some 
of them have cut more lumber to date than they 
did last year This is especially true of the three 
mills on the Superior side of the Duluth-Superior 
harbor Last season their entire cut was about 
eighty million feet, and they have already manu- 


factured fifty-five million to date this year 


MINNESOTA. 


A woolen-mill is to be established in Onalaska 


It is claimed that copper ore has been discov- 


ered in Wi 


ya County 





Duluth is figuring on a $250,000 court-house, a 
new $25,000 hotel, and a new $60,000 hospital 

The bank clearings of St. Paul and Minneapolis 
were $215,934,603 for the first six months of 1894. 
For the first six months of 1900 they were $385,152, 


1 


Minnesota butter leads the world. Exhibits 
made by the New Sweden creamery at New 
, 
| 


Sweden have been awarded first place at the Paris 


Exposition 


Lake Superior traffic for July was 4,101,765 tons 
making a total of 12,752,246 tons for the season to 
the first of August 
the record for last year to the same date, and the 


This is 2,270,000 tons ahead of 


record for the year promises to be larger than that 


of last season. 


In 1899 this State produced 8,161,289 tons of iron 
ore, against Michigan's 9,146,000. It is confidently 
expected that Minnesota will take first place 
within a year or two 

The country around Mentor is taking a general 
boom this fall. Everybody is building and im- 
proving their farms, and as several farmers have 
been so fortunate as to get flowing wells, we think 
this country can not be beat for grain, stock-rais- 
ing or anything else. So says the Crookston 
(Minn.) Journal 


Che milling year which closed in Minneapolis 
Aug. 31 shows a grand total of 14,500,000 barrels of 
flour manufactured during the year. Last year 
the mills produced 14,291,280 barrels, which was 
the world’s record for any one community. Dur- 


ing the year just closed the mills used aearly 
65,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

St. Paul, through its Commercial Club, has of- 
fered the National Creamery Buttermakers’ Asso- 
ciation $1,500 in cash, free use of an auditorium 
for the holding of the daily sessions, and also 
buildings for machinery and butter exhibits. The 
executive committee is to meet soon, at which 
time this proposition will be taken up, and be- 
yond doubt, accepted 

Reports from 188 State banks show resources at 
the end of the year aggregating $38,68s,212.21, 
against $36,615,570 on June jo, 1899, and $29,622,779 
on July 14, 1898. Deposits subject to check 
amount this year to $15,434,151.72, against $14,331, 
979 tor the year before and $10,656,158 for 1898. 
The aggregate capital stock of the State banks in 
the State amounts to $6,654,800 and the total of 
cash on hand to $2,803,848. The item of undivided 
profits shows a total of $447,479. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


rhe real estate valuation of Cass County this 
year is $8,000,510. 

Che four brick-yards at Grand Forks have been 
rushed all the season to supply the demand for 
their goods. 

[he assessed valuation of the real and personal 
property of the city of Fargo is $2,905,000, an in- 
crease of $476,702 over last year. 


hree hundred and fifty thousand pounds of 
wool were consigned to Philadelphia commission 
men and shipped from Dickinson recently. 


Placer gold in paying quantities is reported near 
Edgeley, and scores of claims have been staked. 
It is said that some of the claims yield fifty cents’ 
worth of gold per pan. 

Interest rates in North Dakota less than ten 
years ago were ten per cent; now they are six per 
cent. Money is cheaper in the State than ever 
before—if you consider the rate of interest. So 
reports the Fargo (N. D.) Forum. 


An example of the rapid development of the 
State is witnessed in Cavalier County, which has 


| 


increased its number of farms in ten years sixty- 
three per cent, their value ninety-seven per cent, 
and the acres under cultivation 200 per cent. This 
is one of the older counties. 

The total assessed valuation of the State this 
year is $117,789,615, an increase of $4,000,000 over 
last year. The real valuation this year is $73,304,- 
983, against $72,110,050 last year, an increase of 
$1,200,000. The personal valuation aggregates over 
$27,117,107, an increase of something like $2,000,000 
over the figures of last year. 

The total number of school children in the State 
in 1899 as shown by the census of that year was 
84,3090, and the school population this year is 92,- 
347, an increase of 8,038. Cass County has 8,025 
school children, Grank Forks County has 7,516, 
Walsh County 7,114, Pembina County 6,862, and 
Richland County 5,458. According to these fig- 
ures, the State has gained an increase of about 
32,000 population the past year 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


[he assessors’ returns of the total number of 
cattle in South Dakota show 945,577; also that 
there are 351,596 horses, 449,876 sheep, 1734 swine 


.734 hogs. 





and 





The cattle interest in the Black Hills is quite 
as large as the mining interest. It is estimated 
that more than $7,000,000 worth of cattle was 
shipped from there last year, $500,000 worth of 


horses, and $1,000,000 worth of sheep and wool. 


\ good deal of development work is now being 
done of copper properties in the Black Hills. It 
is known that copper is there, but it has never 
been shown that it exists in paying quantities. 
[The School of Mines is conducting important in- 
vestigations along this line. 

A correspondent writes us that the new artesian 
well at Chamberlain is a great success. At a 
depth of 960 feet water was struck which gave a 
flow of sixty inches above the top of the pipe. 
The new well is 181 feet deeper than the old one, 
and deeper than any of the forty artesian wells in 
Brule County. The water is undoubtedly from a! 
new source, and will be ample for all city pur- 
poses, 

The Kingsbury County farmers must entertain 
a high regard for the South Dakota cow if the 
growth of the dairy interests in that county is any 
index. The creamery at Iréquois received 456,703 
pounds of milk, paying sixty-eight cents for four- 
pound milk, with an average test of 3.80 during 
the month of July. About $3,000 was paid to 
patrons for milk, aside from the running ex-~ 
penses, 

: iintedain 

What is probably the largest single shipment of 
cattle which will be made from the South Dakota 
ranges by any two men this year was made in 
August from Chamberlain by C. K. Howard, the 
cattle king of South Dakota, and Corbin Morris, 
another ranchman. The shipment comprised 130 
cars. The cattle were in prime condition, fat and 
sleek. Howard’s shipment was glone worth over 


$100,000. 





South Dakota has a possibility of standing sec- 
ond among the States of the Union in the pro- 
duction of gold next year. Colorado is first and 
California second at the present time, but the 
Black Hills has only to produce a few millions 
more and it will outrank California. It is prac- 
tically a sure thing that the output of gold from 
the Hills will be increased at least one-third for 
the year 1901. 


IOWA. 


Rake is to have a $10,000 hotel. 
Odebolt is proud of its new $28,000 public 
school-building. 


The statement now being prepared of Iowa State 
and savings banks at the close of business June 
jo will show that 450 banks have reported to the 
auditor, of which 244 are State banks, and 266 sav- 
ings institutions. The statement for February, 
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1900, showed 215 State and the same number ai 
savings banks, with deposits of $82,277,758. It is 
expected that the forthcoming report will show a 
large gain in the volume of deposits. 

Parties in Emmetsburg have started a pigeon 
ranch with a thousand birds, and the industry is | 


proving very profitable. 


Claire is justly elated over the completion of its 
fine waterworks system. It is a progressive town, | 
full of vim and improvement. 

A large deposit of pure silica has been found 
within the city limits of Fort Dodge. It lies only 
fifteen feet below the surface, and is of the quality 
from which the finest glass is made. 

A few months ago the creamery at Manson was 
destroyed by fire; today a new plant stands on 
the same site, ready for business. The creamery 
has been paying over a thousand dollars a month 
to farmers for milk, butter, and eggs. 
One of the best towns in Iowa is Ames. It is 
just now rejoicing over the extensive railway im- 
provements made there by the North-Western line 
-yard improvements which cost $52,000, and one 
of the finest stations on the road outside of the 


large cities. 
MONTANA. 


; Butte’s population is 30,470, as against 10,723 1n 


1890—a gain of 184.16 per cent. 

The State wool clip this year is estimated at 30, 
worth $4,560,000. The output was 
than in 1899, but 


000,000 pounds, 
about fifteen per cent larger 
prices averaged a bit lower. 
In all the years that apples have been grown in 
Western Montana there has never been any such 
orchard men will harvest this, year, 
Anaconda 


crop as the 
says the Missoula correspondent of the 
Standard. 





Virginia City is going to have electric lights. 


The Madison Canyon Power Company, which is 





} . 
putting in a 1,600-horse-power plant in the Madi- 
son Canyon, will deliver the power to the noted 
mining-camp. 

The Pony Sentinel reports the sale of several 
gold-quartz claims in that district to the Amal- 
gamated Company, for $1,000,000. Most of the 
claims are considerably developed, and the ore 
runs from $6 to $196. 

' At last accounts the Burlington surveyors, who 


are running a line for the company’s extension of 


its Montana line, were within five miles of the 
National Park. The road is to be built from Tol 
uca, in Montana, to Cody, Wyo. Construction is 


already under way. 





The State Land Department now has under its 
control more than 3,000,000 acres of land. Two 
million of this is the heritage of the common 
schools of the State, and the remainder represents 
the grants by the Federal Government to the’ 
various State Institutions. 

Never in the history of the State has there been 
so much interest taken in the matter of irrigation 
as now. This is not due solely to the low water 
supply in the streams, but whole 
people are becoming awakened to the fact that 





because the 


agriculture is a great industry and that farming in 
Montana without irrigation is a doubtful proposi- 
tion. 





John Perkins, of Missouri Valley, has already 
cut eighty-five 
acres of land, 


equal to the first. 


tons of alfalfa hay off eighteen 





and his second crop will be nearly 





He has tried several kinds of 
clover and mixed these with timothy, but says that 
he gets more feed from alfalfa than from any for- 
age ctop he has ever grown, and that his horses 
work and keep fat on it. 


IDAHO. 


Boise has ten miles of sewers, and is arranging 


to put in as much more. 


} 


have been made ab| 
eighteen miles northwest of Mur- 


Rich copper discoveries 
Camp Seward, 
ray. | 
Valley, 
is not able to supply the demands of 
Teller. 
The shippers are besieged daily to let carloads 
be diverted to Eastern markets, 


Lewiston with the fruit-crop 
ever grown, 


the outside markets, 


greatest 


the Lewiston 


says 


now on the way 
offering fancy prices for the products. 
Boise County for 


The richest strike made in 


years was made in the Mattie gold-quartz 
Idaho City. 
The ledge is five feet wide, with a six-inch streak 


many 


mine recently, four miles west of 


on the hanging wall that shows by continual pan- 
Another foot. 


ning to carry about $2,000 per ton. 


of the vein is estimated at $100 per ton, while the 
remainder will go about $20. 


The population of the State, as shown by the 


present census, is close to 150,000. In 1890 it was 


84,000. The largest city is Boise, with 8,000. 


Pocatello comes next with 4,000. Moscow has 3,- 
300, and 


counties 


Lewiston 3,100. Latah and Nez Perce 


each has a little over 13,000, and Ada 
12,000. Fremont County shows the greatest growth, 
having 12,000 people. The town of Idaho Falls 
has 1,500 people, and Weiser 1,350. 





The Hecla 
dividend of two cents per share recently, the first 
one of like amount having been paid a short time 


Mining Company paid its second 


ago. This makes a total to date of $40,000. The 
fact that they have been paid at a time when the 
company is spending a sum for improvements sec 
ond to but one mining company in the Coeur d’- 
well for even larger dividends 


Alenes, argues 


when those improvements are completed 


OREGON. 


In eleven counties in Western Oregon there are 
still 3,770,550 acres of Government land unappro- 
priated and unreserved, of which 2,215,767 acres 
are unsurveyed. 

The Portland Oregonian summarizes the Oregon 


wheat crop as between 13,000,000 and _ 14,000,000 


bushels, with 18,000,000 bushels for Washington 


and 3,000,000 bushels for Idaho. 


Astoria business men have secured con- 
Astoria, 


and experts have declared it a very valuable coal 


Several 
trol of 6,500 acres of land at Knappa, near 
and petroleum field. A company has been formed 
and it is stated that development will begin imme- 
diately. 


All the telephone lines on the Pacific Coast have 
been purchased by the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, a new corporation formed 
with a capital stock of $15,000,000. 


States 


The company’s 
in Portland. The 
included in the big deal extend 
Columbia to 


headquarters will be telephone 


lines which are 
Mexico. Towns in 


from British 


Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Arizona and Cali- 


fornia are reached, and the company crosses the 
American line and reaches into Mexico for a dis- 
tance of Wires 


distance into British Columbia. 


about seventy miles. reach : 
shorter 

A scheme is on foot to reclaim by irrigation the 
desert tract on the Oregon side of Snake River 
known as Dead Ox Flat—a tract of about 60,000 
acres which, with water, would be transformed 
into tropical fertility. The programme is to dam 
the Payette River at a natural point for a dam, 
about eighteen miles above the town of Payette 
The banks of the river are rocky and high there, 
and the channel of the stream is unusually narrow 
A dam would create a waterfall from which elec 
tric power could be generated and sent, by wire, 
to the banks of -Snake 


are to be 


River, where huge pumps 
placed for hoisting the water in great 
quantity into Eastern 


being interested in the enterprise. 


ditches above. capital is 


A smeltcr to cost $1,000,000 is to be built in the 
Baker City mining country, and a 


to carry the products to the 


railway line 
world. For 
many years Baker City has been trying to get a 
railroad running into the rich mining country t 
the northeast. 


outer 
, 
Q 
In almost the center of the mining 














_ MANITOBA 


FARM LAND 


Notwithstanding this being a very unfavorable 
season, many farmers in Manitoba are threshing 
from twenty to thirty bushels of wheat per acre, 
and of oats and barley forty to sixty bushels. In 
these districts I have some very desirable lands 
for sale at from $5.00 to $10.00 per acre on very easy 
terms. Owing to an accident to the owner, I am 

offering a 480-acre farm, on which the wheat yield 
this season is thirty bushels to the acre—160 acres 
fenced and in a high state of cultivation: good 
frame house on stone foundation, with cellar: ex 
cellent well of water connected in kitchen: first 
class log outbuildings; good well of water connect 
ing with horse stable and cattle yard; shade trees, 
and good garden of small fruits. For quick sale 
$4,500 will be ye on very easy terms of pay 
ment. Thirty miles from W innipeg, and three 
miles from station on main line of C. P. R. 

720 acres improved—fifteen miles from Winni- 
peg ‘end three from Rosser station; 480 fenced, 300 
under c ultivation, will be left fall plowed ; 500 Al 
arable land, 220 hay and pasture; small frame 
house, frame “outbuildings, good well and pump. 
Sturgeon Creek crosses it—a new farm, only #12.00 
per acre, easy terms. 

Four sections of beautiful prairie land, 
twenty-five to thirty-five miles south of Winnipeg, 
all within three and one-half miles from railway 
station, for %5.00 per acre; one-fifth cash, balance 
in eight equal annual payments, with interest 6%; 
will flouble in value within three years 

Three farms of 240 acres each, fifteen to twenty 
miles southeast from Winnipeg, suitable for mixed 
farming, only %3.00 per acre—easy terms. 

Stock farms, twenty to thirty miles east of 
Winnipeg, $1.50 to $4.00 per acre. 

Market gardens ond dairy farms, close to the 
city. Write or call and see me when you come to 
Manitoba 


JAMES SCOTT, 


Corner Main and Portage Ave. East, 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Manitoba 
Lands 


AND 


WINNIPEG 
CITY 
PROPERTIES 


are the BEST investments 
on this Continent at the 
Write to 











present time. 


GLINES & CO., 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
WINNIPEG, MAN., 

who have had twenty years’ experience in 
the land business in Manitoba, for maps, 
etc. 

Mixed farming and stock lands from $1 
40 $3 per acre. 

Wheat lands from $5 to $10 per acre. 

Winnipeg City property from $10 a lot 
up, according to location. 


BROMLEY & CO., 





Tents, Awnings, 
and Mattress 


Factory, 


cr rT 
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t 68,ss0. Th 
ngs is much 
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town 
Mining, 


yn Reduction 
erected 


eight tons per 


school 


Winnipeg by the Rat I 
It , 


granted this year for the 


and water 
and the 


of 4,500, owns electric 


ts own light 


plants, has an electric street-car service, 





largest lake steamers navigate the river for sev- 
eral miles inland 

Fort Frances is mentioned as the probable site 
of the next great pulp mill to be built in Canada 


Spruce is abundant, and water-power is to be had 


cheap. In addition to this, the 


the Fort 


immense 


ot waterways tributary to furnishes rea 


nean Oo! transportation 





Ir 18 now the eastern terminus of the 











western division of the C. P. R. It is under 
stood, however, that all business and dispatching 
of the terminal point will be done from Fort W 
liar is us the change being made for cony 
ence of supe n by officials 
Ont S$ g itput f 1899 was $430,444 l 
total gold 1 n of the Dominion was $ 
60,4 ‘ \ Sif s credited to t Yu 
kon D t. Is luction of iron ores O 
¥ { ! 8) n the 
f ) ‘ ig o1 
e crop eld e | vine f $ i 
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MANITOBA. 


from Winnipeg to 


I long distance telephone 


Dauphin, by the 


is about ready i 


and 60,000 


Lake 


that between 


50,000 





been put up at Dauphin 


reached Winnipeg in 


Nearly 
August—nearly 


2,200 


immigrants 


double the number for the same 


onth last year 


On one day, recently, over $90,000 worth otf 
} lands were sold at Carberry, the cash re- 


eipts being about $10,000 


Winnipeg building permits have already been 


erection Of 301 New, 
ildings and improvements valued at about 
670.000. 

near 


A big lumber-mill is to be established 


*ortage Lumber Com] 





capacity will be 30,000,000 feet a year, 


number of men 





irge 


The Brandon creamery is making a record seas 


all intake of cream in 





started on a 


Aug 


April, and the make up to 31, Was 105,234 
pounds They hope to touch*the 150,000 mark b 
e isth of November 
It is understood that the Kemp Manufacturing 
mpany, one of the largest concerns in Canada 
erect a new factory on Lombard Street East, 
Wintr ijoining the factory which is at 
esent being t ed by it 
As an indication of the growth of the West, the 
wns all along the Edmonton line are making 
pid progress. One town is the result of this 
ear’s vt one The name of the new town 





is Ponoko, and it has many handsome dwellings. 


The Ogilvie elevator at 
opened for the 


Poplar Point has been 


season’s and the 


business, new 
Northern elevator at Margaret is nearly com- 
pleted. It has a capacity of 35.000 bushels. The 


Ogilvie Company has also built a 30,000 bushe) 


elevator at Pierson, and another at McTavish. 


ASSINIBOIA. 


It is now settled that the Western Canada 
Woollen Mills Company will erect a mill at Medi- 
cine Hat. 

The ratepayers of Medicine Hat recently voted 
n the proposal to raise $40,000 for waterworks 


for the town, and the proposition was carried al- 


most 


unanimous 





That is a good kind of town 


Assiniboia Association, represent 








g the dist of Indian Head, Qu’Appelle, 

Fort Qu’Appelle held their exhibition this 

‘ it Fort Qu’Appelle under very favorable 

pices. The exhibits were unusually good 

In Portal, near the southeastern boundary of 

provisional d ct, there have been erected 

€ past summer three general stores, one drug- 
store, tin ps, butcher-shops, a blacksmith shoy 
-stabl number of private dwellings 














S Yorkton, has built a fine brick 
fle and elevator in that town this seasor 
Phe mill ‘ ory building 40x58 feet, an 

levator s 36x60, with a capacity of 50,000 
é Phe mill is bei equipped at present 
) I s per I that its 


day, but is built so 


ut twice that 





enlarged t 


vest Territories 





million to a 





ion and half pounds. The report for 1899 of 


Agriculture state9 
that 


35,520, and that the average weight per fleece was 


the Territorial Department of 


number of sheep there in year was 


7.29 pounds. The clip of 1898 averaged 6.58 


pounds. Calculating on a basis of an equal num 
ber of sheep, and the lower clip per fleece, there 
would be 


this year’s 


over a million and a- half pounds for 


will, in the or- 
the 


crop, most of which 


dinary course, be bought for export out of 


lerritories. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


The Prince Albert Advocate says that if his ex- 
cellency the day’s 
‘“‘we can recommend this district, than 
found on the con- 


governor-general desires a 
shooting, 
better 


where no sport can be 


tinent.”’ 


The annual exhibition of the Lorne Agricultural 
Society of held recently at 
Prince Albert, and the attendance was the largest 
seen at any exhibition held in the town. The ex- 
hibits of cattle best yet 
shown, and the competition in the different classes 
The 

including a 


Saskatchewan was 


horses and were the 
entertainment features 
good, football game, 


a grand concert, balloon ascensions, and a num- 


was very spirited. 


were especially 
ber of specialty performances. 


It is reported that the Canadian Northern Rail- 
line has been located as far as the Pas Mis- 
Hudson's 
The Prince Albert line is practic- 
that 
runs through a rich farming and ranching coun< 


way 





sion on the Saskatchewan River in the 


Bay direction. 
ally surveyed through to town. The road 


try, well watered, and in many parts heavily tim- 


bered. Work is being prosecuted very vigorous 
ly, and there is every prospect that the Hudson 


Bay route, which has been the dream of the pres- 


ent century, will ere long be realized 


ALBERTA. 


\ butter and 


formed at 


cheese manufacturing association 


has been Red Deer. 
the Calgary Dis- 
Wheat 33 


oats 7o, and rye 33 


It is estimated that crops in 


trict this year average as follows: 
nuushels per acre, barley 45, 


i 


meee ene pete rie 


ae 





























The hay crop is excellent, and all root crops are 
good. 

Calgary’s population is estimated at 5,000. It 
is a growing place, everyway progressive, and has 
a great future. 

All reports state that crops in the Edmonton 














District this year are first-class. The acreage is 
larger than in 1899, and the yield heavy 

The Dowling Milling Company has just erected 

new mill and elevator on Ross’s Flat at Edmon+ 

n. It has a total capacity of about 30,000 bush~< 
eis 

The number of settlers who passed through the 
Calgary office for the year ending 3oth of June, 
1899, was 1,257; the number who passed through 
for the year ending June 3oth, 1900, was 2,861, an 
increase of 1,604. This is substantial evidence of 
prosperity. 

The Edmonton District Telephone Company re 
ports thirty-seven miles of wire and ninety-nine 
instruments in us¢ This includes the lines to $ 
Albert, Morinville and Strathcona, The poles and 

ire for the Morinville line wer« nished by the 
Dominion Governmen 

A corres] lent s ks of Lethbridge as a pros 
perous town where coal-min nd ranching are 
the chief industrie Lethbridge is on the line 
f the Alberta Railway and ( Company, and 
the Great Falls & Canada R wa A spur of 
the Crow's Nest Pass Railwa 1¢ the 

Imonton, with about 3,500 ypula i said 
to be one of the most beau towns 1 the 
Northwest. rt ire many eople there fr 
Ontario and Quebec It has large wholesale nd 
retail houses, a hospital, a convent, fin ols 
and churches, an oatmeal mill, three papers id 
excellent hotals 

The work already done, and the results sure t 
follow from its completion, in the Springbank ir- 
rigation district, which comprises an area of some 
50,000 acres lying to the west of Calgary and be- 
tween the Bow and Elbow rivers, will probably 
promote further irrigation works on the same, 


basis of municipal or mutual undertaking, says 
the Winnipeg Free Press. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
The Granby smelter at Grand Forks is running 


successfully 


During the coming summer Greenwood will ex 


pend $16,000 on new streets and sidewalks. 


Phoenix is now the second most important ore- 


shipping camp in the Province. The town is 
growing rapidly. 

Unconfirmed reports have it that $30,000,000 has 
been offered by the Rothschild’s for the great 
Le Roi property at Rossland 

It is said that a new smelter will be built on 
Boundary Creek, about three miles below Green- 
wood, with a capacity of 200 tons per day 

The British Columbia representative at the 
Paris Exposition says that the Province has the 
best exhibit of forestry of any of the Canadian 


Provinces. 


The work of building the North and South Rail- 
from Sand Creek on the Crow’s Nest line to 
main C. P. R. line, 
as quickly as possible. 


way 


Golden on the is to be pushed 


through 


The sale of the Britannia 


group of mines near 
Vancouver, to the -Scott syndicate, an English 
concern, has been consummated and all papers 
signed. The purchase is made on a basis of $500, 


ooo cash and $1,500,000 in stock. 


The British Columbia Legislature has granted 


a charter to the Kettle River Railway Company. 
The road, one of the chief uses of which will be 
to bring ore from the Republic mine to the Grand 
Forks smelter, is to be constructed at once. 
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A branch of the Association 


Canadiam Forestry 





has been organized in Vancouver. The list of 
those interested includes many prominent offi- 
cials, and the branch should be efficient in carry- 
ing on the work of preserving and perpetuating 
the forests of Canada. 

The daily capacity of the concentrator at t 





Eugene mine, at Moyle, has been incre hele to 400 














tons. Last fall a 150-ton concentrator was erect 
ed, but this was found to be totally imade juate 
and was increased, first to 250 tons, then to 300 
tons, and now to 400 tons per day 
MOTHERS 
For over fifty years Mrs. Wi N Soo 
Syrup has been used by mothers for their children 
while teething Are you disturbed at night and 
broken of your rest by a sick child suffering and 
crying with pain of cutting teeth If so, send at 
once and get a bottle of ‘“‘Mrs. Wir w’s rt 
ing Syrup”’ for children teething. Its value is in 
calculable. It will relieve the poor little suffere 
immediately; depend upon it, mothers, the 
no mistake about it. It cures rh regulates 
the stomach and bowels, cures wind colic, softer 
the ur reduces inflammation, and gives tone 
nd energ to the whole system. ‘‘Mrs. Win 
v's Sor ng Syrup” for childre hing is 
pleasant to the taste and is the pre ption « 
‘ the oldest d_ be far I cian and 
nurses in the 1 State and f sale by a 
arug s t it the Ww 1 I ven'ty 
five ents Be s t " M 
Wit Soothing Syrup. 
HUNTING. 
Hunte ire bilant ove he g tin n 
Nor est this year ) nume 
Ric S thicth seas ‘ Ww I 
ggling flight. Grous ng 
nd chicker p et be ple 
i change of weather 
Phe SOO LINE has just issued its 1900 Hunt 
ng Book, containing reliable reports as to shoot 
ng at all stations along their line where any ex- 
ists, also giving all other information valuable t 
P hunter 
If you contemplate a hunting trip, don't fa 
send f 1 copy. Same will be mailed free t ny 
ddress upon application to any SOO LINE rep 
resentative, or to 
W. R. CALLAWAY, 
G. P. A. SOO LINE, 
Minneapolis, Minn 


PYRAMID PARK. 

This is a most appropriate name for that red 
hilled land im North Dakota, commonly known. as 
the Bad Lands. In the old days they were un- 
doubtedly bad to travel through, and that is what 
the French name meant, in full. It is now. how- 
ever, a splendid stock country. 

Scenically, it is a startling region. Its buttes, 
cliffs, hills and mounds are a perfect welter of 
barbaric color and form. Thos. Moran, the great 
landscape painter, recently passed through here, 
and was wonderfully enthused by the view af- 
forded from the rear platform of the Observation 
Car of the Northern Pacific’s ‘‘North Coast Lim- 
ited.”’ 

Historically it is 
great place for Indians. 
on his last march from Ft. Lincoln to the battle 
field the Little Big Horn River. Theodore 
Roosevelt was once a ranchman there, and hunted 
in and about it. The Marquis de Mores flourished 
among its hills, and the town of Medora is named 


interesting. It used to be a 
Custer passed across it 


on 


after his wife. It is today a glorious region to 
visit. 
The Eaton Brothers Custer Trail Ranch is lo- 


cated near Medora on the Little Missouri River, 
at the point where Custer camped and forded the 
stréam on his last march. This ranch is prepared 
to entertain guests at a reasonable figure, and it 
forms a central point from which to explore this 
interesting locality. 


VIGIUT TO ST. 
LOUIS 
Spend the evening at home or at the theatre— 
leave Chicago at 11:30 P. M. ani be in St. Louis 
before 8 o'clock next morning. Try this popular 


train. 


WABASII MIDN FLYER 
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MANITOBA LANDS ios 


trict in Manitoba. 


For sale by 








ALSO CITY PROPERTY. 
AIKINS & PEPLER, 


Send for list. 451 Main St., Winnipeg. 





“WINNIPEG CITY.” 


WALTER SUCKLING & CO., 
Real Estate Agents and Managers 


Deal in city property exclusively. Manage over 
500 tenants. Mone »y to loan on favorable terms. 
Fifteen years’ experience. 


WINNIPEG, MAN 





in the dry belt of 
10-ACRE PEACH LOT British Columbia is 
a good buy. The Okanagon Valley is “the Italy of 


Canada,” where the ill get well and the old renew 
their youth. 
Plenty of water for irrigating. Write 
J. M. ROBINSON, 
Peachland, B. C. 





Washburn County Lands. 


OUR CUT-OVER LAND was placed 
on the market December Ist. 


WILL BE SOLD ON EASY TERMS. 
For particulars write 


RICE LAKE LUMBER CO., Rice Lake, Wis. 


N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY, 
364 Robert Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
Personal attention given to all kinds of assaying, 
analyzing and _ testing food, water, etc 
Samples by mail or express attended to promptly. 
Write for terms. 


Railroad Lands 


and cut-over lands in small and large 
tracts, in St. Louis, Carlton, Aitkin 
and Crow Wing counties, ranging from 








ores, 





$1.00 to $5.00 PER ACRE. 


FOR SALE BY 


A. W. KUEHNOW, 


Agent St. P. & D., N. P. Ry. and Wis. Cent. 
Railway Lands 
OFFICE 


428 West Superior St. DULUTH, MINN. 








If You Really Want to Buy 


some of the best farm land in 


THE RED RIVER VALLEY 


or other parts of 


North Dakota or Minnesota, 


you should write for prices 
and other particulars to 


J. B. FOLSOM, 


617 Front St. Fargo, N. D. 
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Bargains for the Actual Settles, 


Bargains for the Investor. 


Northern Pacific Railway 
Company all their grant 
lands in the State of 
Minnesota. ~ 


WE HAVE 600,000 ACRES .... 


of the best timber and stock lands 
in the State situated in these coun- 





ties: 
AITKIN, CASS, CROW WING, 
WADENA, HUBBARD, BELTRAMI, 
TODD, MORRISON, ITASCA. 


This wonderful meadow land in 
the famous Park Region of Minne- 
sota we offer to you at from 


$2.50 TO $5.00 PER ACRE. 


Where else in all the Northwest 
can you do as well as this? Write 
us for fuller information, maps, 
etc. 


Minnesota Land and Colonization (0., 


424-428 ENDICOTT BUILDING, 


ST. PAUL, MINN 











Northwestern Limited, to Chicago—Leave Minneap- 
olis at 7:30 P. M., St. Paul 8:10 P. M., arrive Chicago 
9:30 A. M. 

Twilight Limited, to West Superior and Duluth, Ash- 
land, Washburn and Bayfield—Leave Minneapolis 4:00 
P. M., St. Paul 4:30 P. M., arrive Duluth 9:59 P. M., 
Ashland 10:10 P. M. 

Omaha and Kansas City Limited, to Sioux City, 
Omaha, Kansas City—Leave Minneapolis 8:00 P. M., St. 
Paul 8:30 P. M., arrive Sioux City 5:05 A. M., Omaha 
8:15 A. M., Kansas City 3:35 P. M. 

You also have choice of other fine day or night trains 
to the same points, and new, fast service to the Dakota 
Hot Springs and the Black Hills. 

All equipment modern and first-class. Unexcelled 
dining car service. Luxurious sleeping car accommoda- 
tions. Free rec lining chair cars. Smooth, easy riding 
roadbed. Safety wide-vestibuled day and night trains. 


For further particulars apply to agent or 


TT. W/. TEASDALE, 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, 
sT. PAUL, MINN. 



















JMAGNIFT 


F. A. PALMER, 
A. G. P. A., Chicago, TL 


TICKET OFFICE: 
@7 Adams 8t., Chicago, TI1. 


Wy 
FAST TRAIN “— AS T 
cu. "WABASH 


Boston 5 


NEN 74 
MITED? 


Detroit 8:10 p. m. same day. 


( Niagare Falleg: 20a. m. next day. ye nef me EL* LAUNDRY Y CO, 


51 WEST THIRD ST., ST. PAUL. 


ARRIVES < Buffalo5:00a. m. next day. 
New York 3:30 p. m. next day. Reclining 


ROUT ye mf : 
Dini yi “Gy Chicago 10 Niagara Falls, Butlolo Ond New York without Change selves of our unexcelled facilites. 


Leaving Chicago 3:15 p. m. and 11 p. m. dafly for Detroit, Toronto, Montreal, Buffalo, New York and Boston. 
on G. J. LOVELL 
N.W.P.A.,St. Paul, Minn. 


350 p. m. next day. 





A, 





Chair Cars. 


Good dressers of either sex should avail them- 


ive us a trial and be con, ced. 





Printing 
Lithographing 


lowest pric es 


We can do anything in this line, and at 
Send to us for estimates 


Superior work. Satisfactory prices. Always 
—- Towels furnished offices at low rates. 





Telephone 268. HENRY GRUNHAGEN, Manager. 
$ GAS OND ONDSIONE ON ON + 





WHITEHALL TERMINAL 
(SOUTH FERRY ) 





Bookbinding 
Engraving 
Electrotyping 
Legal BlanKs 
Bank and Office 
Supplies 


Pioneer Press 
Company 





70 to 80 East Third 
Street « « « “ree 


MOST CONVENIENT ENTRANCE 


NEW YORK 


B.s O. 










































































ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
Fo) —- asa = —oWe 
Wauere Berries are PiLentirut.—The moun- 
tains are literally full of berries of all kinds, par. 
ticularly in the burned districts, says the Ellens- 
burg (Wash.) Capital. Blackberries and dewber- 


ries, biack-caps and huckleberries, are especially 
very plentiful 


A Freax Ecc.—W. A. Kelley, living north of 
Centralia, Wash., has a curiosity in the shape of 
a hen’s-egg. It is as large as the egg of a goose, 
and has an ordinary-sized hen’s-egg inside. The 
outside shell is very thin and double, and is beau- 
tifully flowered. Mr. Kelley accidentally broke 
the outside shell, thus discovering the egg inside. 


A Strance Mepicing Tree.—About fifty miles 
from Bowdle, S. D., is an Indian medicine tree. 
it grows out of the solid rock, and is of the same 
height (short and clumpy) it always has been since 
the oldest Indian on the reservation can remember. 
Whenever the Indians are sick, they visit this 
tree and are supposed to be healed without fur- 
ther remedy. 

A Bic Copper Nuccet.—A copper nugget 
veighing fifteen pounds and eleven ounces was 
found on the beach of the Flambeau River, fifteen 
miles southwest of Tony, Wis., by Ed. K. Brown, 
of Eau Claire, who was on a land inspecting ex- 
cursion. It was brought to Tony, and upon exam- 
ination it was found to be pure, containing no 
quartz or foreign substance whatever. 


Huce Rarts on THe MississtPr1.—In spite of 
low water in the Mississippi, large lumber rafts 
can yet be floated on it. A raft which for size 
breaks all previous records, went down the river a 
few weeks ago to St. Louis. It contained 9,000,000 
feet of lumber, with a top load of sixty cars of 
shingles and lath. It would take eighteen railway 
trains of forty full loaded cars each to carry the 
contents of this one raft. 


REMAINS OF A Grant.—The skeleton of a giant 
measuring seven feet and six inches has been un- 
earthed in a graveyard near St. Cloud, Minn. The 
sextons’ records show no trace of the burial of 
any preternaturally large man, and by some it is 
thought that the bones are those of an Indian 
buried there years before the opening of the cem- 
etery. The remains will be allowed to remain 
where they were iound 

Coyotes as Wet Diccers.—While looking over 
a tract of desert land south of the Snake River 
bridge, a farmer came to a place where the wind 
had got action on a spot of earth and blown it 
out to a depth of a few feet. In the center of this 
place he found a well some two feet deep, with 
several inches of pure, clear water. The well had 
been excavated by coyotes. So says the News- 
Recorder of Pasco, Wash. 


Paciric Coast Hemiock.—It is claimed that the 
hemlock timber of the Pacific Coast is much su- 
perior to the Eastern article, and so many requests 
for investigation in Washington and Oregon have 
been received by the Government from prominent 
lumbermen that an agent of the Division of For- 
estry of the Department of Agriculture will spend 
@ part of the summer in the West looking up the 
amount and quality of the wood. 


A SusrerRANEAN River.—The town of Rey- 
nolds, N. D., is excited over the discovery of a 
subterranean river discovered on a farm one mile 
west of that place. Workmen who were engaged 
in boring an eighteen-inch well discovered that 
after boring eight feet the tools dropped and a 
loud rumbling noise was distinctly heard, fright- 
ening them considerably and prompting them tu 
desert their work. Investigation led to the dis- 
covery of a moving body of water ten feet deep 
A bucket was attached to a stout rope ant let 
down, and it was carried by the current in a 
southerly direction. A mirror was next brought 
to use, showing a swiftly-moving stream. The 
roaring of waters can be heard some distance from 
the well. 



























































has lost a good customer 
through the incivility of 
his employees. Courte- 
ous treatment costs noth- 


ing and makes friends. 


Polite attention from 
all its employees is 
insisted on by the 


St. Paul and Minneapolis to 
Dubuque, Chicago and the east; 
to Des Moines, St. Joseph, 
Kansas City and the southwest. 
Tickets: Fifth and Robert 
Streets and Union Depot, 
ST. PAUL. 
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BOOKKEEPING, 
SHORTHAND, 
TYPEWRITING. 
Day and Evening Olasses. 
Individual Instruction. 
Special Shorthand Course by 
mail, $12.50. 
Write for free circular. 


RASMUSSEN’S PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS SCHOOL, 
310 Globe Building, St. Paul, Minn, 


JULIUS RASMUSSEN, LL. B., 
Principal. 





YOUR HORSES, CATTLE 40 ENTIRE STOCK 


or WINNIPEG, MAN. 


should be Insured as 
against death in the 


Agents Wanted. Telephone 1217. 


Western Farmers Live Stock Ins. Co. 


HOME OFFICE, 251 GRAIN EXCHANGE BLDG. 
H. S. PATERSON, Sec’y, Winnipeg, Man. 





Mm. AM. BOC. ©. &. 


CHAS. F. LOWETH, Consulting Civil Engineer, 


M. AM, WATER-WORK®S aseo°. 


FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG., ST, PAUL, MINN. 


| Plans, specifications, estimates and supervision of water-works, sewerage, bridge and municipal work. 
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KITTSON COUNTY, MINN. 
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The Home of the Famous No. 


Where the Crops Have 


Anideal Country For DiversifiedFarming. 
Where the Conditions are best for Health and Wealth. 
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~ county consists of thirty townships 
of rich prairie, timber and farming 
lands; the timber consisting of elm 
oak, and ash, which may be found 
on the borders of the rivers running through 
the county. The soil is a rich black loam 
from three to five feet deep, with a clay 
subsoil, an ideal combination for the boun 
tiful production of grain and vegetables. 
Kittson county leads all counties north of the 
Minnesota river in raising cattle and sheep. 
The population of Kittson county is about 
),000 and consists chiefly of Scandinavians, 
Scotch, Irish, Germans and Canadians. The 
amalgamation of these nationalities produ- 
ces a type of Americans that is inferior to 
none intellectually and physically. They 
make solid citizens and good neighbors. 
We have something over 200,000 acres of 
good land in Kittson county, part of which 
we would like to sell you 
For further information call on or ad 
dress 
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Winnipeg Dirt. 
680 Lots For $4,500. 


These Lots are each 25x100 feet to a lane, streets 66 
feet wide. 100 are between 1 1-2 and 2 miles from the 
Post Office, facing or within one block of electric railway 
and near large school. Adjoining lots have sold for $100 
each to the people who have built homes on them. These 
100 lots should be retailed this summer for more than the 
amount asked for all. se SF es SF SF 

260 are between 2 and 2 1-2 miles,220 between 2 1-2 and 3 miles, 
and 100 are 3 miles south from the Winnipeg Post Office. 
As farm land, this property sold for $7,000 before affected 
by boom price; in 1890, with Winnipeg less than 1-2 its 
present size, it sold for more than twice the price asked 
now, and it has sold for more than twenty times the 
amount. It is in a choice locality, toward which the best 
residential portion of the city is extending. we ss # 

TERMS: 1.4 cash, balance 4 equal annual payments, interest 
6 per cent. 

42 Lots for $2,500. Each 25x101 feet, streets 66 feet, 
all between 1 and 1 1-2 miles west from Post Office, near 
electric line and schools. The City is built out to and 
beyond these lots, and similar lots farther out are selling 
for workingmen’s homes at $8 and $104 front foot. 

100 Acres for $4,200. Adjoining city limits on the 
west, 3 miles from Post Office on Railway and a leading 
thoroughfare tothe City. Will sell 32 acres at $50an acre. 

TERMS: 1-3 cash, balance 4 equal annual payments, interest 
6 per cent. 

11G Acres on Red River, within one mile of Winnipeg, for 


THE BARRETT & SAMSON LAND (0., 


AGENTS FOR GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY LANDS, 
185 EAST THIRD ST., ST. PAUL, MINN. 





\ HALLOCK, KITTSON COUNTY. 
BRECKENRIDGE, WILKIN COUNTY. 


BRANCHES: 
( PELTON, CLAY COUNTY. 
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$1,500. 8% 2 © © 8 © 8 8 8 ot Ut 
TERMS: $600 cash, balance 6 per cent. 

These prices are only 1-2 or 1-3 the price at which adjoin- 
ing property is held and has been sold in recent years. Never 
in the history of any Western City has there been such op- 
portunities for great profits to be made in a short time. 

CHAS. H. ENDERTON, Real Estate Investments, 
Bank of Hamitton Building, Winnipeg, Man. 
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SMALLEY AND BATTLE CREEK Woop SAWS, PESULTS FOLLOW 


THE SMALLEY TWO-HORSE TREAD POWER. 


The “ Up-to-date” way. 
Saves Labor, 


Don't follow the back- 
aching aod 
back-break- 

ing methods of 





THE OLD WAY. The Celebrated Smalley ‘‘Electric’’ cutting a stick 10 Inches in di- 
Study this picture. ameter by 14 feet long. 
The old and tough way of sawing wood. THE BEST GENERAL PURPOSE FARM POWER ON EARTH. 


MORE MONEY can be made with a WOOD SAW MACHINE OUTFIT, Smalley 

or ‘‘Battle Creek’’ Pattern, on your farm than any other imple- 
ment you can buy. No farmer who owns a timbered farm can afford to be without one 
The indications all point to an active demand for all kinds of Timber and big prices the 
coming season. OUR SELF-FEED DRAG SAW MACHINES will do more work than any 
other machines on earth. Capacity is 25 to 75 cords per day. OUR COMBINED SAW IMA- 
CHINE OUTFITS include Self-Feed Drag Saw, Circular Saw and 4-Horse Sweep Power. 
Four horses will drive both machines at the same time. All poles and small timber can 
be cut on the Circular Saw Machine, and larger logs on the Drag Saw 75 to 100 cords 
can be easily cut in one day. 


SMALLEY MANUFACTURING CO., 29 MAIN ST., MANITOWOC, WIS. 














SELLS AT S/GHT. 


EWALD‘, 


COMBINED PEN. 


Ezz — 


ancl: OLDER 


HOLDS PENCIL IN POCKET~ QUICKLY 
CONVERTED TO PEN-HOLDER. HANDY 
AS A POCKET IN A SHIRT. 

A BONANZA FOR AGENTS TO INTRODUCE 
THEM. WE SEND I DOZ. POST PAID FOR 25 ¢. 


| AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. EWALD NOVELTY WORKS. EAU CLAIRE,Wis. | 











a good advertisement in. . 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 


It reaches many thousands of well-to-do 
people every month. 

It goes into business houses and into homes 
It goes among the farmers, on the ranges, and 
imto mining-camps.. It greets the traveler on 
the trains and in the hotels. 

For eighteen years this popular magazine 
has been going into all lines and all classes of 
business houses. The leading capitalists of the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada 
take it regularly, and by means of its reliable 
data they are assisted in placing profitable in- 
vestments in these great and growing countries. 

Hotel men find it a most profitable medium 
in which to advertise, as it reaches the present 
and the incoming population. 

Circulation considered, our rates are exceed- 
ingly low, and we will be pleased to quote them 
upon request, 

Ten more good, live, hustling men required 
on the road. Will you be one of them? Yov 
can make money. Write today for information 


Address, THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
Cor. Sixth and Jackson Sts., St. Paut, Minn. 
McIntyre Block, WinniPEG, MAN. 





> HAPPY PY HOMES! 


By using the BEVE DGE 
COOKER. Latest Re) sim 
lest cooking utensil. No odor. 
ood can’t burn. Saves laboran 
fuel. Cooks on oil, gas or coa 
stove. Agents wanted, either sex 
Big pay. A lady sold 1730 in one 


town. Address, for terms, 
W. E. BEVERIDGE, Baltimore, Md, 
oe eta RT 























35 YEARS IN 


EXCLUSIVELY. 


Guarantees satis 


this line. 





CHAS. A. ALBRECHT, 
384 WABASHA ST. 


THE NORTH 


faction. Anything 
and everything in 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


©. ITEMS OF INTEREST. ©. 


! | 
t URS Ricuest MINES IN THE WoORLD [here are in 
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Clements’ Tailor- 
Made Clothing. 


For $25.00 we offer a range of suit- 
ings that cannot be equaled anywhere. 

New patterns, new clothing, new 
newness, exclusiveness. 

Other goods at other prices, but 
satisfaction given, no matter what 
the price. 

“If it come from Clements. 
correct " 


GEORGE CLEMENTS, 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 
SEES SOS SGOT ESOS TTS Oe 


it's 
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McNEIL. & MEYERS, 
FASHIONABLE UP-TO-DATE TAILORS. 





Correspondence Solicited. WINNIPEG, MAN. 


GEO, E. ATKINSON, 


Naturalist and Taxidermist. 


Workshops fitted with the best facilities 
in Canada for mounting and preserving all 
classes of Natural History. Specimens and 
trophies by the most up-to-date methods of 
scientific and ornamental taxidermy. Dealer 
in all classes of specimens for museums and 
private collections. Live specimens fur 
nished zoélogical gardens and private parties. 





Portage la Prairie, Manitoba. 


J. H. HOLTBY, 
a i | 








ILLUSTRATOR, 

DESIGNER and 

ENGRAVER. 
All Work Promptly Executed in 


Special At- 
tention given to Display Adver- 


s tisements and Cartoons. da 9 @ 
Mcintyre Block, 


Winnipeg, Man. 


a Supe rior Manner. 











the United States seventeen copper mines, cap 
italized for $150,550,000, that have paid dividends 
amounting to $177,727,398. In other words, they 
have paid to their stockholders $19,176,398 more 
than the aggregate of the capital stock. These 
seventeen mines do not include several very large 
copper-producing properties owned by private 
ccmpanies, which do not make public their pro 
duction of profits. 

NorTHERN Licuts 1n SKacway.—One of the 
most beautiful displays of northern lights seen in 
Skagway, says the Skagway Alaskan, appeared 


first in a single glowing arch, then working in 
transverse waves, and later breaking into stream- 
ers that shot toward the zenith. Toward the last 
the northern 
horizon in superimposed order, the lower one be- 
ing the least distinct. At last the light dwindled 
to oblong apparently 
mountain. 


there were three arches spanning 


an shape, resting on the 


“AS ITHERS SEE US.” 

The Nortuwest Macazine is attaining a lead- 
ing position among the monthly publications of 
the United States.—New York Journal of Finance. 

The Nortuwest Macazine has changed to a 
size somewhat larger than that of the Eastern mag- 
azine, but much more convenient than the former 
large sheet. 


The Nortuwest MAaGAzINE occupies a unique 


position in the literary world, confining itself as it 
does to the West. Every Western man should 
read it.—Geo. W. Stewart, St. Cloud, Minn. 


Please send us two copies of each issue of your 


magazine. Mark one copy for D. R. Noyes. I do 
not see the other copy often—it is so popular in 
the office department.—D. R. Noyes, of Noyes Bros. 


x Cutler, Wholesale Druggists, St. Paul. 
Referring to the new dress, size and style of this 
magazine, the Livingston (Mont.) Enterprise says: 
“The NortTHweEst MAGAZINE 
a handsome and healthy-looking periodical. 
still devoted the 
Northwest.’ 


has developed into 
It is 
the great 


to development of 


, 


The Nortuwest Macazine is filled with inter- 


esting reading and pretty pictures. It contains a 
wealth of facts, fiction and poetry, and is an al 


It has 
intelligently and successfully for the 


around artistic production. always labored 


development 


of the Pacific Northwest, and it is a welcome 
guest everywhere.—Heppner (Ore.) Gazett 

he current number of Toe Nortuwest MaGa- 
ZINE, which is now undoubtedly the handsomest 
periodical in the West, contains a profusion of 


fine illustrations, 
be 


an interesting collection of contemporary 


a great many special features not 


to found in any other Western magazine, and 


wit, re- 
port, and anecdote.—Whatcom (Wash.) Blade. 

Over all its wide field there are few notable in- 
dustrial activities and the like that are not intelli 
gently portrayed in Tue Nortuwest MaGazine; 
and in literary matters, especially such attractions 
as original Western this 
to 


has done 


stories, magazine con- 
reputation It 


north of San 


maintain an admirable 
the West more 


and 


tinues 
real good 
Chicago—than other 


(Wash.) Blade. 


Francisco west of any 


publication.—W hatcom 
The MaGazine hz 


tirely 


NoRTHWEST is adopted an en- 


The 
publication, but the 


new dress and new form. NORTHWEST 
has always been an interesting 
it has been an 


it, 


upbuilding of the country, in which 


important factor, made larger demands upon 


] 


and while it will still retain its most distinctive 
features in its devotion to the country from the 


great lakes to Pacific tidewater, it will broaden its 


field by coming more directly into competition 

with the magazines of the day.—Yakima (Wash.) 
, e 

Herald. ' 
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HENDERSON & HUNTINGTON, 
——— 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 


MEMBERS A. A. A, O. 





GERMANIA BANK BUILDING, 
Fifth and Wabasha Sts., 9 A. M. to 4:30 P. M. 


Consultation Free. Correspondence Sollcited. 


Literature relating to Osteopathy sent on appli- 
cation. 
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E. M. HUFF, 


FORSYTH, MONTANA, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
FINE STOCK 


==. Saddles 


Art Leather Work, Cowboy Outfits, 
Harness and Strap Work. 


eee 


Dealer in Fancy Silver Inlaid Bits and Spurs. 
Tents, Tarpaulins, Slickers, 
Navajo Blankets, Mexican Sombreros. 
SADDLES TO ORDER A SPECIALTY. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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ENTERPRISE 
SENGRAVING co 
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OTTO E. PENSHORN. LOUIS W. SCHROEDER. 


TWIN CITY REED AND RATTAN CO, 


MANUFACTORY OF 


REED 


G AND 
Paes RATTAN 
bE @ RNNITURE. 
asasth FURNITUR 
aes CHILDREN’S 
Sgetac esate CARRIAGES, 
| : BASKETS, ETC. 


28 East Sixth St. 
St. Paul, Minn. 








THE 


Continental Tailoring Co,, 


376 Jackson St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


FIRST-CLASS FIT AND 
WORKMANSHIP 
GUARANTEED. 

ALSO CLEANING AND 

REPAIRING OF GEN- 
TLEMEN’S GAR- 
MENTS. 

IKE FEINSTEIN, 


MANAGER. 
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drew the horse back into the highway, and finally 
subdued him. It was an agitating experience 
while it lasted, and both the artist and the young 
woman realized that it was a very narrow escape 
from serious injury. 

The told of the affair that evening in 


graphic language, while the young woman sat by 


artist 


and confirmed his statement. 
*“*I will admit,’’ he said, in conclusion, “that for 


a moment or two I was thoroughly frightened; al- 
afraid of a 


though, of course, I wasn’t so much 


smash-up o 
And 

man and sympathetically smiled. 

not,”” they said. 

not,”” echoed “But I'd 
sin to have smashed that fifty-dol- 


own account.”’ 
listeners looked at the young wo- 


n my 
here the 





“Ot course 
“Of course the artist. 
have hated lik« 


lar camera!”’ 


A DOUBLE ANSWER. 


An old lady, whose nativity became 
arent by her conversation, got on a Seventh 
P : 


Street car in Omaha during the late torrid wave. 


clearly ap 


BANK. 


DIDN'T WISH TO BREAK THE 


She had soft blue eyes, white nglets around her : 

ears, and looked r l. ar mfortable while Since his first experience with poker, our phleg- 

the others on the crowded car were mopping their ™4ti¢ friend, Guggenheimer, kept discreetly away 
: ar wel 10f 


from Dunkelbeimer’s saloon, states the story-teller 


brows, fanning themselves, and « 
He was content to re 


ssing inwardly 


As she got on the car she said to the conductor: of the St. Paul Globe, 
“Hi want to get hoff at H’m Street.” tain his honors as the champion pinochle player 
“All right,”” said the conductor, and the car of East Seventh Street, and let those who were 
went on. Nothing happened unt L. Street was | wont to buck the tiger do so to their heart's con- 
reached, when suddenly the udy looked up | tent. Guggenheimer thought he had enough for 
and asked: some time, at least. But the sting of defeat still 
“H’is this He’! rankled in his breast. He had been carefully 
“You bet it is!’ said a big, perspiring man; | studying up Hoyle’s rules, and found to his as 
and soft, low cri« f “here! here mingled wit tonishment that ‘“‘two ones’’ beat ‘‘two twos,’’ and 
the laughter that rippled through t car revenge stirred the innermost cockles of his heart. 
— However, Guggenheimer intended to keep his 
AN IRON-CLAD CONTRACT ath of never playing poker again. He had an 


ntense curiosity, nevertheless, regarding a game 
called ‘“‘faro.”’ Several had reached his 
ears of how men had won long and thick bunches 
at this favorite American 


It was an iron-clad ¢ mewhat volumin- 


ously worded, and duly gned and 
ing to law, says the Dilettante of Seattle, Wash. 
Mr. Blank, whose signature ornamented the docu- 
ment, had or honesty and 
payment of bills. Therefore it was 
heart that the collector accosted Mr. 
office in the New York Block and politely re- 
quested payment 


ontract, s . 
stories 
sealed accord- 


of the “long and green” 


a ré pastime. 


putation prompt 


Guggenheimer finally decided that he would try 
his luck, and, abstracting from the family savings 
the enormous sum of three dollars, he hied him- 
self to a friend who promised to steer the Teuton 


light 
Blank at his 


with a 


Mr. Blank examined the paper; then a lurid against the “‘tige.’ 
smile lighted up his countenance as he said: When Guggenheimer and his sporty friend en- 

we ntract is null and void. If I do not. tered the gambling-room, a ‘“‘stiff’’ game was in 
pay the bill I shall be adhering strictly to the progress. He stood behind one of the players for 
terms of the yatract some time, watching, and at last took a quarter 

Che collector became alarmed, and scrutinized out of his pocket and, handing it to the dealer, 
the document with especial « rhe final para- said: 
gral A supposed to read: *‘Blease blay dis on der jack.” 

Upon delivery, I promise pay said — The dealer's red face grew more red, if such a 
Company the sum of Five Dollars ($5.00) net metamorphosis were possible, and his big dia- 
But that arch malefactor, the printer, had made mond-stud glittered angrily as he spluttered: 
it read “Five Dollars |$5.00) mit!” “Look here, Dutchy, we don’t play for that 

; amount here.’’ 
HIS RULING PASSION. 


“Vell,” 


“blay all of it dat you can!’’ 


returned Guggenheimer, benevolently, 

The Spokane (Wash.) Chronicle tells a story of a 
leca!l photographer who wen 
out for a drive the other day 
Not on the links, but behind 
a high-stepping horse. This 


local photographer is not an 


expert horseman He can 
pose a horse all right, but 
the horse in action is quite 
another thing 

addition to the artist, 
there was a young woman 


and a camera in the carriage 
belind the high-stepper. 
All went 


well until the 





horse saw a puffing engine 

standing close to the high 

way. Then he gave a violeut 

spring, and tried to whirl 

about. But the artist held 

him with a steady hand 

Then the engine snorted 

and the horse sprang for the 

sidewalk. Another snort 

nearly brought him into a 

culvert, and a third snort, as 

the engine backed away, 

came within a hair’s-breadth THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 

of flinging the entire estab- “Pap, I desire the higher education—I have set my heart on going 
lishmeat over a six-foot em- to Vassar.” 

bankment. But the artist “Ye have, eh? Well, you'll find a Vassar out yonder in the kitchen, 


still clung to the reins like with your tired mother; and I’m thinkin’ you'll find a higher edication 


grim death, and presently there, too.” 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 





TRAVELERS’ HOTELS. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MINN. 
HOTEL POKEGAMA 


DANIEL M. GUNN, Proprietor. 


The Leading and only First-class Hotel 


in Grand Rapids. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MINN. 
HOTEL GLADSTOY 


A. E. WILDER, Proprietor. 





vE 


Strictly First-class. Livery in Connection. 





LITTLE FALLS, MINN. 1 


The ! 


The Finest Hotel North of the Twin Cities. i 


Steam Heat and Electric Light. Rates, $2 per day. 
One block from Northern Pacific Depot. Our table 
is unexcelled 





MOOSE JAW, ASSA. 


THE MAPLE LEAF HOTEL 


Epw. C. MATHEWS, Prop. 


Heated by steam. 
Hot and cold baths. 


Lighted with Acetylene Gas 
Barber shop in connection. 





RAT PORTAGE, ONT. 
HILLIARD HOUSE 
Louis HILLIARD, Prop. 


First-class accommodation for Commercial Men. 





SELKIRK, MAN. 
CANADA PACIFIC HOTEL 


Best accomodation for Commercial Travelers. 


J. H. MONTGOMERY, Prop. 





WHITEWOOD, ASSA. 
WOODBINE HOTEL 
R. MAY, Prop. 


First-class accommodation for traveling public. 


Good sample rooms. 





WINNIPEG, MAN. 
CLIFTON HOUSE 
SAM LEACH, PRopP. 


Newly furnished throughout. Moderm convenien- , 
ces. Under new management. Rate, $1.00 per 
day. Main St., Near C. P. R. Depot. 








Invested in a postal : 
eard will bring you 
our new catalogue 
FREE of charge. 

Two U.S. Patents: NEW FEL- 

TEN FOOT AND SLIP SOCKET. 


Deerhinger Articiot Limb Go. 


Muwaukes, Wie. 
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The Clarendon Hotel 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 





Equipped with every modern convenience necessary to conduct 
first-class hotel. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. BATHS. BARBER SHOP. 


Convenient to business district, theaters, etc. 


BUNNEL, 


Proprietor. 


a strictly 


READING ROOM. 


RATES, C. F. 
$2.00 TO $3.50 PER DAY. 











The Sanatorium, 


HUDSON, WIS. 











(Under former management was Oliver Wendell Holmes Sanatorium.) 


19 Miles East of St. Paul, on C., St. P., M. & O. Ry. 


One of the Post Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped 
Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Snvalids, and of Rest tor the Tired and Worn Cut. 
ALL FORMS OF TREATMENT, 


TURKISH, RUSSIAN, ELECTRIC, SALINE AND PLAIN BATHS. MASSAGE 
AND MOVEMENT CURES. ELECTRICITY EMPLOYED IN ALL ITS FORMS. 
EXPERIENCED PHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 

Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Electric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by 
hot water and steam; ventilated by Steam Fan. A magnificent Solarium. In winter 
all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a delightful promenade. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


For further information address 


The Sanatorium, Hudson, Wis. 











—_— RYAN 


Corner Robert and 
Sixth Streets, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















The Only First-class and Fire-proof Hotel 
in the City. 














$3.00 per Day and Upwards 
eS 


Che Fort Snelling Hotel, 


situated on the bank of the Mississippi River at 
Fort Snelling Bridge, on West Seventh Street, 87. 
PAUL, isa 








CHARMING SUMMER RESORT 





Are You Coming to St. Paul ? 





Mereants Borel 


REFITTED THROUGHOUT 


Under the management of the well-known pro- 
prietor, 


COL. A. ALLEN. 


Rates: $2.00; $2.50; with bath, $3.00. 





that affords grateful rest and excellent refresh 
ments for ladies and gentlemen alike 


Special Attention Given to Cyclists. 


First-class meals and luncheons, ice-cream, soda- 
water, and all seasonable fruits. Cosy private 
rooms, if desired. 

Speciar—We have a fine 20-acre park, coo] and 
shady, suitable for picnic parties. 


GEO. T. HARRIS, Proprietor. 





E ship Funeral Flowers on 
b> W telegraph or mail orders any 
re time, day or night. Bedding and 
House Piz antsin their season. Cut 
Flowers, fresh and fragrant. 
Seeds that are good and honest 
at 5c per packet. Our catalogue 
is FREB. Send for it. 


MENDENHALL, rvorist, 


», 414 Nicollet Ave., Minoeapolis, Minn. 
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‘ wee deos ede des 
in Watch 
i 


We are now on our western trip. 





Wait for 
Usa 


through Northwest Territory. 
VIEWS of every description at 


reasonable prices. 


EFiuis & BALL, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


314; McDermott Street, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


( BRAS FP PK 


| CANADIAN NORTHERN RAILWAY. | 


OP Op Op Op op op op op op 











LAND DEPARTMENT. 





| Ho! for the Dauphin 
and Swan River Country. 





f 
\ LANDS FOR SALE. 
if ADAPTED FOR.... 

‘ o° Stock Raising, 

rf Grain Growing, 

Hh Mixed Farming. 
fh : Se 








The Canadian Northern Railway offer lands 
for sale in the far-famed Dauphin and 


“<i Sine om 
ae ll a le - 


Swan River Countries on easy terms of pay- 
Mi ‘ment, ten equal annual payments. For 
full particulars write 


ty THEO. A. BURROWS, 
i Land Commissioner. DAUPHIN, MAN. 











800 MILES 
OF BEAUTY 














Between Galata, Mont., where passengers 
first see the Rocky Mountains; and Seattle, 
Wash., where they reach the tide waters of 
the Pacific Ocean. A sea of Mountains 
snowy peaks—cool, green valleys—weird, 
basaltic rock formations—foaming torrents 
dashing waterfalls. 


INFORMATION FROM AGENTS OF THE 


GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


or from F. I. Whitney, General Passenger 
Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


bes"Send six cents in stamps for ‘‘Across 
America’’—the finest railway booklet 
published. 











| Toronto. 
ENGRAVING 


(0 | ag 
DESIGNERS & 


v2 BAY Si pane 


PROCESSES 


TORONTO 








re 
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GOING TO CALIFORNIA? 
Our Upholstered Tourist Cars are Best. 


170,000 passen- 
gers carried in 
19 years and all 
of them pleased! 
Jealous imitat 
ors have started 


rival lines, but 
they lack the 
facilities and 


experience of 
the pioneers in 
the tourist car 
4K business. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
runs elegant upholstered tourist cars to 
California points without change, leaving 
St. Paul 8:00 P. M.; Minneapolis 8:35 P. M. 
every Thursday via Omaha, Denver and 
Salt Lake—the Scenic Line. 

On October 30, and each succeeding Tues- 
day, we will run an additional car via Kan 
sas City and the Santa Fe Route, no alti 
tudes, no snow, no Sunday travel. 

The time is less than FOUR DAYS. 

Through sleeping-car berths only $6.00. 

For information as to ticket rates, or 
berth reservations, address A. B. Cutts, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis Railroad, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Send for descriptive matter. 








RR 8 Beh a Re ee 


. 
Trade Tonic 
FOR BUSINESS DEBILITY. 
UNIQUE ADS 
ATTRACTIVELY DISPLAYED. 
CONVINCINGLY WRITTEN. 
LET ME GIVE YOU 
A FEW DOSES. 


Particulars on application. 


JAS. S. JACKSON, 


WRITER OF GOOD ADVERTISING. 
510 McIntyre Block, WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Sak eh ee 


Pee eee 


Pew ete Pet eee the h hehe yay iy iy rete he ge yay 


rh ak el Dek Dek ed teal Del 











ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 


. { Choicest and best of Cut Flowers. 
SPECIALTIES: ; 7 . 
PECIALTIES: } artistic Floral Work. 


618 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





SEABURY & CO., 
WHOLESALE 


GROCERS AND IMPORTERS, 


193 TO 199 EAST THIRD STREET, COR. SIBLEY, 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


ST. PAUL FURNITURE CO., 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


BANK, STORE, CHURCH AND HOUSE FURNITURE, 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 





lTHE DOG AND THE MAN. 


Up in a British Columbia town, not long ago, a 
commercial traveler rubbed it in pretty hard, as 
the saying goes, on a notoriously penurious land- 
lord of the only hotel in the place. He was very 
hungry, and dinner was late; so he went out on 
the little porch to possess his soul in patience. A 
raw-boned, miserable looking stray dog was out 
there too, and the twain kept company 

By and by the landlord came out and rang the 
dinner-bell, whereupon the dog set up the most 
cismal howling that mortal man has ever heard. 

‘Flere, you!”’ said the traveling man to the cur; 
“what the devil are you howling about? You 


don't have to eat here!”’ 


A DOUBTFUL EXPLANATION. 

The story is told that a well-known business 
man stepped into an East Superior Street saloon 
not long ago and asked for a glass of beer. A 
new man was behind the bar, and he at once filled 
up a medium-sized glass with the foamy beverage, 
Now, it 
appears that the afore-mentioned business man was 


and set it down in front of the patron. 


a regular customer at the establishment, and he 
had always been in the habit of having one of the 
largest craft in the place filled up when he called 
for the decoction that made Milwaukee famous. 
It was with a touch of impatience, therefore, avers 
the Duluth (Minn.) News Tribune, that he ob- 
served the new booze clerk was giving him a com- 
paratively small glass. 

“Here! 
the man behind the bar. “I 


what are you giving me?” he said to 
always take large 
ones.”’ 

The manager of the place, an old German, who 
was near by, heard the conversation and, noticing 
the error, came up. He was thinking that the 
more ordinary class of people took the large 
schooners, and said apologetically: 

“He vas a new man, Mr. Schmidt, und dinks 


you vas a chintlemans!”’ 


THE DOCTOR’S MUSCULAR REFLEX. 


“If you want to have a whole lot of fun with 
Dr. P. S. Mussigbrod these days, all you have to 
say is ‘muscular reflex,’” says Colonel L. C. 
Parker. Colonel Parker and Doctor Mussigbrod 
are both residents of Garnet, Mont., and both 
have been taking in Butte for the past few days 

“The doctor and myself went into the Butte 
Cafe a night or two ago,” continued the colonel, 
“Just as the doctor was reaching for the celery 
sauce, he suddenly grabbed his left leg and, run 
ning his hand up and down, looked over at me 
and inquired if I had touched him. I replied 
that I had not, and inquired the cause of his 
agitation. 

“* Well,’ he said, ‘I felt as if a snake were run 
ning up above my shoe-tops.’ 

“I paid no further attention to the incident until 
a few minutes later, when the doctor dropped his 
knife and fork and made a grip at his clothing 
near the region of the heart. 

“Here, what’s the matter?’ I inquired, with 
some anxiety. 

“*T’'m blamed if-I know,’ said Doctor Mussig 
brod. ‘I thought I felt something crawling up 
my body. I guess it is a recurrence of that same 
old muscular reflex with which I was troubled 
years ago.’ 

“During the progress of the meal the doctor 
suffered a great deal, and I was really sorry for 
him,” continued the colonel. “I could not ac 
count for his extraorfin ry behavior. After the 
meal we stepped out and walked up to Hight & 
Fairfield’s store. Here we met J. K. Clark and 
The doctor was in the midst of an an 
when, to my 


his wife. 
imated conversation with Mrs. Clark, 
great 
coat and made a grab for his arm. All those 
present thought the physician had taken leave of 
his senses. But just then we heard a tiny squeak, 
and the next instant the doctor dug down into 


the arm of his coat, and extracted the dead body 


surprise, he divested himself of his over 


of a gray mouse 

“Explanation of the 
followed. The mouse had taken a notion to ex 
plore the doctor’s clothing while in the Butte 
Hotel Cafe, and had traveled clear from the shoe 
tops to the shoulders, where he was ruth 
lessly murdered when discovered. The doctor, 
however, was overjoyed to learn that his mus 
cular system was not in disorder.”’—Butte (Mont.) 
Inter Mountain. 


‘muscular reflex’ incident 


increase in 


yearly sales 


in 4 years 


tells the story 
of the popularity 
of . 


HAMM’S 
BEE R 











JOHN RAUSCHER, 


Manufacturer of 


Push Buttons for 
Electric Bells. 


98 West Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, - - MINN. 


Blackleg and Anthrax 


IN CATTLE. 


No disease is more prevalent, and few more dan- 
gerous than Blackleg and Anthrax in cattle. It is 
an established fact, however, that vaccination is 
the only sure means of eradicating this destroyer, 
the only question with the farmer and breeder be- 
ing which is the best kind of vaccine to use. A 
postal card dropped to 


H. A. WISE, 


OF THE WINN PEG DRUG HALL, 








will quickly dispel the doubt, as he will gladly fur 
nish inquirers with any information, and always 
carries a quantity of 


THE BEST VACCINE 


in stock. 


Howard’s Hard Water Toilet Soap 


makes bathing in hard water a pleasure and equal 
to the best in soft. We have a great demand for 
this soap in Canada, Great Britain and the United 
Forward your orders at once. 


25 CENTS A BOX. 


Special attention given to mail orders, and we 
deliver free all orders exceeding one dollar 


WINNIPEG DRUG HALL, 


OPPOSITE POST-OFFICE AND DOMINION BANK, 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


States. 
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Weak Nak lian Oar iar 
ry Ire cy ry J i 


Northwestern ec 
Hideand | ROUTE 5 
Fur Co., Vino | ees ee Oem ee 


Give more valuable 
information on Hides 


Furs, Pelts and Wool Chicago, 


than any house in the 
orld. 4 

- Indianapolis, 

Sole United States 


Agents for the Cincinnati, 
Famous HIGHLAND 


SHEEP DIP, Louisville, 


in foreign lands French Lick Springs. 








WRITE FOR PRICES. L. E. SESSIONS N. W. Pass. Agt., 








MIS NEAPOLIS. 








Se 
Dale st, rea tains Ave., St. Paul, Minn, 


The Largest Supply of Cut Flowers in the 
Northwest. Great Variety of Choice, 
Rare Roses. 








Floral Designs Filled on Short Notice. 
2 Mail orders attended to promptly. 











he Wing Piano 





The usual way to buy a piano is from a retail dealer or agent. We do not 
sell our pianos in this way. We supply our pianos direct from our factory to 


‘tail purchasers. We do not e rT é 
re purchasers e do not employ a STYLE 2. 


CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT 


single salesman Or agent ’ and we have no No other Piano made equals this in style and design of case 


salesroom except our factory. We transact 
all of our business and ship all of our pianos 
direct from our factory. As our expenses 
are small, a very small profit pays us. 

No matter how far away you live, our 
improved system of doing business makes it 
actually more convenient and more satisfac- 
tory to buya piano from us than to buy one 
from a local dealer in your own town or city. 

Over 30,000 Wing Pianos have been man- 
ufactured and sold in 32 years (since 1868). 

Every Wing Piano is guaranteed for 
twelve (12) years against any defect in tone, 
action, workmanship or material. 

Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should 
have our complete catalogue. We send it free on request. 





words about your pianos 


and manner of doing busi- | Wing Pianos on trial, to any part of the United 


ness. No one is doing 


most liberal terms The 





tone, tou 
of your pianos cannot be 


allows a combination of ef- 


equalled 





the very best of satisfac- 
tion. In tone, touch and 
workmanship it is certainly 
extra fine. The strangest 
part of it seems to be that 
you can sell such an instru- 
ment for such a low price. 
*. D. GREEN, 
Perry, Lake County, Ohio. 








WING & SON 











Se 


eececooe 
SS 
A 


FREIGHT PREPAID. Wewill send 
rds about your pines SENT ON TRIAL this piano or your choice of es pose 


States, all freights paid by us. 


themselves justice in not} We will allow ample time for a thorough examination and trial in the home, and 
Bee em selvesof yet | if the piano is not entirely satgsfactory in every respect we will take it back at 
h and durability | our own expense. There is no risk or expense to the person ordering the piano. 
questioned. The instru. | NO money is sent to us in advance, we pay all freights. 


seworeewnact as! = THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


fects hict 7: ot be — o ° ° —_ 7: : 
a “| imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither and Banjo. 


ALBERT DRAFGERT, | Music written for these instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, 

— can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though rendered 

Pn a ly nag al ge by a parlor orchestra. The original instrumental attach- 
n December is giving us j . » 


ment has been patented by usandit cannot be had in any 
other piano, although there are several imitations of it. 


For price and terms of payment on Wing Piano—write us. 
Old instruments taken tn exchange 


289-291 EAST TWELFTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


1868-—32nd VYear—1900. 





ot mae esemne so 


<1 SO nee RSE 




































are perfect in action. Over 
years’ experience guides the 
manufacture. Get the improved. 
No tacks required. To avoid 
imitations, notice script name of 
STEWART HARTSHORN On label, 








STONE C0 ALFRED JOHN- 

#5 SON, Prop. 
Manufacturer and Contract- 
or of Cement Stone Side- 
walks, Hexagon and Square 
Blocks, Steps and Coping. 
Driveways and Cellar Floors | 
Cemented. 186 West University 
Ave. Branch, 622 Sims St., St. 
Paul. 


Moose Hide Moccasins and Slippers, 


Men’s, $2.75. Ladies’ and Boys’, $2.25. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


METZ & SGHLOERB, 
OSHKOSH, wis. 
Write for our illus- 
trated circular and 
price-list of hand-made hunting shoes and mocca- 


sins of every description. 
AGENT SION, to handle the new patent 
Chemical Ink Erasin Pencil. The 
uickest and greatest selling novelty ever pro- 
uced. Erases ink Gone in two seconds. No 
abrasion of paper. Works like magic. 200 to 500 
oy cent profit. One agent’s sales amounted to 8620 
n six days; another’s, %2in two hours. Previous 
experience not necessary. For terms and full par- 
ticulars, address, 


THE MONROE ERASER MFG. CO., x 176, La Crosse, Wis 

















Wanted on SALARY or COMMIS- 





The St. Paul Rug and Carpet Factory 


=F STOPPEL & CO., Props. 





We make Rugs, all sizes, 
pe / to 12 feet wide,from 
. old Ingrain or Brus- 
- =<— selsCarpets. Silk Cur- 
—=—=>"_ tains and Rag Carpets 
made to order. Orders called for and delivered. 


576 and 578 Rice Street, St. Paul, Minn. 








Send 2-cent stamp for complete 
Catalogue A. 


LEBER’S WHOLESALE 
JEWELRY MFG. CO. 


Wholesale Price to 
Everybody by Mail, 


Address LEBER, 


208 Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


WE WANT YOUR OLD CARPETS 


80 that we can cut them up and weave the pieces into 
handsome new rugs. You can have this done at a smal! 
cost and getany size you want. Send us youraddress and 
find out how it is done. 


RUG MFG. CO., 16 E. Sixth St., St. Paul, Minn. 


: Every suffering woman to 
know that I will send trial treat- 
ment of a Positive Home Cure 
for Female Weakness, with 


descriptive Booklet FREE. 
MRS. FRANCIS KERN, Specialist, Box 0603, Cincinnati, 0. 


SAVINGS BAN every time a coin is drop- 


ped in it. Useful and entertaining. Sample 25c. 
G. W. Allen, Box 581, New Haven, Ct. Dept. W. 


and send to us with 
10c. We willsend you 
“Snapshots,” a book 
that would make a cat 


smile andamulelaugh. Interesting catalog FREE. 
The G. Edw. Harrison Co., Balto, Md. 














that tells one’s FORTUNE 








WE pay $184 week and expenses to men with rigs 
to introduce our Poultry Compound. Send 
stamp Javelle Mfg. Co., Dept. 144. Parsons, Kan 


WHY HE KEPT QUIET. 


A Manitoban recently saw a fine buggy-horse 
which he thought he wanted. He located the 
owner, and asked the price. ‘‘One-fifty,’’ was the 
reply. After looking the animal over closely and 
trying her speed, he concluded that it was a good 
trade, and without more ado wrote a check for the 
amount. The next day, the Winnipeg (Man.) 
Free Press says, he found that the mare was as 
blind as a bat, but that did not hinder her speed 
or detract from her general appearance. He drove 
the animal for several weeks, and succeeded in 
attracting the admiration of another lover of horse 
flesh, who made a proposal to purchase. 

“Well,” said the Manitoban, “I gave one-fifty 
but I will let you have her for one-sixty-five.”’ 

The prospective owner looked the animal over 
and concluded that the mare was a bargain; so 
he paid over the money and took her. When the 
animal was unharnessed, the first thing she did 
was to run against a post; and then, by way of 
emphasizing the fact that she was blind, she fell 
over a barrel. The next day the buyer came back 
to the Manitoban with blood in his eye. 

*‘Colonel,”” he began, “you know the mare you 
sold me? Well, she’s stone blind.” 

“I know it,’ replied the colonel, with an easy 
air. 

“You didn’t say anything to me about it,”’ said 
the purchaser, his face red with anger. * 

“Well, I'll tell you,” replied the colonel; “the 
fellow who sold her to me didn’t tell me about it, 
and I just concluded that he didn’t want it 


known!” 


HE SWAM THE IRRIGATION DITCH. 


’ 

Montanans are fond of relating the story of an 
Easterner who came out there and could not easily 
learn how to estimate distances. The incident is 
a tribute to the clearness of the atmosphere in the 
“Mountain State,’”’ and of this condition the peo- 
ple of that prosperous commonwealth are always 
proud—as well they may be. 

It seems that this Easterner was fond of walk- 
ing. He would start in the morning and be gone 
all day, determined that he would get accustomed 
to measuring distances by his eye. He finally 
reached a condition of confidence in his own 
judgment, though it was of a rather negative 
sort. One day he was found by a native on the 
bank of a stream of water, undressing himself. 
The Montanan, seeing no occasion for such a pro- 
cedure, said: 

““My friend, may I ask why you are taking off 
your clothes?” 

“Yes; I am going to cross this river.” 

“But this is no river, sir; it’s only an irrigation 
ditch, and you can step across it,” said the Mon- 
tanan 

“That's all right, you can’t fool me. I’ve walked 
all day trying to reach that mountain yonder, and 
I am apparently no nearer to it now than T was 
when I started. I’m not going to be fooled on 
this river. I’m going to swim.”’ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





fusiness opportunities on the line of the Chi- 
cago Great Western Railway in Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota and Missouri. First-class openings in 
growing towns for all kinds of business and for 
manufacturing. Our list includes location for 
blacksmiths, doctors, dressmakers, furniture, grain 
and live stock buyers, general merchandise, hard- 
ware, harness, tailors, cold storage, creameries, 
Write fully in regard to 
your requirements, so that we may advise you in- 
telligently. Address W. J. Reed, Industrial 
Agent, C. G. W. Ry., 601 Endicott bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


and canning factories. 


The Nortuwest Macazinet, which appears in 
elegant new form, almost identical with Current 
Literature, is one of the most elaborate publica- 
tions in the country, containing eighty large pages, 
and none of the matter could with profit to the 
reader be left out. The Nortuwest MaGazine 
has for the past seventeen years or more been to 
the life and literature of the great Northwest and 
Pacific Northwest what the Overland has been to 
the life and literature of California —Whatcom | 


.(Wash.) Blade. | 
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IT WILL PAY YOU TO DEAL 
DIRECT WITH THE ARTIST. 


r ~~ 











Write us, and we will tell you how. Highest class of 
portraits enlarged from any photo in any style of 
work. Think now of a Christmas present. High 
grade picture frames and mouldings at popular 


prices. 
CHAS. A. BOHNEN, 
Telephone Connection. 20 EAST SEVENTH STREET 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES. 


STEREOPTICONS You Can Make Big Money 
Entertaining the Public. 
or ii aie ama Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital. We 
start you, furnishing 
complete outfits and ex- 
plicit instuctionsat asur 
prisingly low cost. 

THE FIELD IS LARGE 
comprising the regular 
theatre and lecture cir- 
cuit, also local fields in 
Churches, Public Schools, Lodges and General 
Public Gatherings. Write for Catalogue. Sent Free. 


TWIN CITY PROJECTING CO., 


245 First Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 














The Northwestern! Piano Organ 
Conservatory of | Voice Violin 
Elocution Languages } 
25Teachers 500 Pupils { 
Established in 1885 
Catalogue free 
__ Clarance A Marshall, Director = 

















A thorough knowledge of 


TELEGRAPRHY 


and R. R. Book-keeping—a key to success. 
Attend the 


TWIN CITY SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 


and you will be sure of success. 
Address, Baltimore Bidg., 7th and Jackson Sts., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


LEARN SHORTHAND. 


Competent stenographers 
always in demand. 

Best firms in St. Paul em- 
ploy our graduates. Send for 
catalogue. 


LANCASTER SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 


Germania Life Buildiag, St. Paul, Minn. 











1860. 


— Boenisch’s 


aS 


* Commercial College. 


1900. 


é 





Entrance 603 and 604 C hamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Next Door to Sixth and Robert Streets, 
Union Bank. St. Paul, Minn. 
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Thousands of people the country over are 


aaa!” a | ath 
ties “the 
{ 


using Ripans Tabules every day. They use 
them because of the beneficial results they 
have received. The tabules have been tested 
and proved the standard cure for digestive 


disorders. 


They relieve the most severe case of indi- 
gestion or any kindred trouble at once. They 
are a scientific compound, and in their action 
benefit both the nervous and physical organism. 

Ripans Tabules never leave the system weak 
and exhausted. On the contrary, they build 
up faster than the bodily waste occurs, and 
thus gradually a high plane of health is reached. 
It may take time to permanently overcome a 
digestive disorder which perhaps is of years’ 


standing, but Ripans Tabules will do it if per- 


sistently taken in accordance with the directions 


oiven. 


At DrucG STOoREs, 


10 for 5 cents. 


W ANTED—A case of bad health that R'1T-P*A‘'N’S will not benefit. They 

banish pain and prolong life. One gives relief. Note the word 
R‘I'P-A’N°‘S on the package ard accept no substitute. R'I‘-P A'N’S, 10 for 
5 cents, may be had at any drug store Ten samples and one thousand 
testimonials will be mailed to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the 
kipans Chemical Co, 10 Spruce St., New York 
















































































BERT ANDERSON’'S GLOOM 
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Bert Anderson is out of town today. His object 
business. Yesterday he went for pleasure, and 
yas accompanied by a shotgun and his father-in- 
law, Sam Bearnes. Bert had heard that there 
were lots of geese a few miles north of the city, 
the Crookston (Minn.) Times says, and geese 
as small game as he cares to kill at this season of 
the year. He drove out into the town of Parnell 


nd wandering over the fields his eagle opti 








ck of a dozen big honkers that were 
lietly feeding near a haystack on Uarry Wy 
und’s farm. They were half a mile off, but they 
iulready sighted Bert, and he was sure they had 
‘“‘got wise’’ about him, as they stood at attention, 
and only needed the order from the sentinel to 
take flight. 

Hastily unloading himself, Bert sent the rig 
back out of sight, and then, flattening himself on 
the ground until he wasn’t thicker than a postage 
stamp, he started to crawl the half-mile that 
would bring him in gunshot range of the geese 
rhis took a half-hour of the hardest work he 
was ever guilty of doing, and he wore off all the 
buttons on his hunting-coat and lost a bottle o 
liquid ammunition out of his pocket that he would 
have given a good deal for on the road home. 

He made the last fifty yards without breathing, 


and found himself in easy range of the big gray 
and black fellows. Taking a moment to crowd 
his heart back from his throat to its proper place 
and thinking of the way he would slaughter the 
whole bunch before they could get away, he cau 
tiously raised himself, took careful aim and fired 
both barrels of his howitzer. Quickly inserting 
two more shells, he saw through the smoke that 
the geese were still there, and he gave it to them 
again. 

When the noise died away, he heard a man 
making some remarks and using certain words 
that sounded like some he heard once when he 
went to church in his young days back in Wis 
consin, and, looking off to the left, he saw Harry 
Wyand climbing out of a pit he had dug, in whicl 


to conceal himself while waiting for honkers t 


sei 
be attracted by his decoys. Bert had completel; 
ruined three of Harry’s sheet-iron decoy gees« 
nd had to borrow three dollars when the rig 
the damage 


that the drive home was 


1 1 P 
ne silence was oO 1cK 





hardly go through it faster 


ALMOST LIKE EXPATRIATION 
un Topics, the society journal of New York, 


speaking of the wedding of a Boston girl to a 
North Dakota man, and her forthcoming depa1 
ture for a home in this state, say 

“It does seem almost like expatriation for a re- 
fined, fastidious girl brought up in the midst of 
shionable luxury and an intelligent and artistic 
re, which is more essential to her than to 


s, to be transplanted into such soil.”’ 


sphe 
most girl 
We lift our eyes and clasp our hands in rever 
ential homage to the superior intellect that manu- 
factured the above paragraph, exclaims The Bis 
arck (N. D.) JVribune. We can see it in our 
mind's eye staggering along beneath the weight o 
1 three-ply pedigree and a mammoth chrysanthe- 
m, shuddering to think of the red Indians re- 
entlessly scalping settlers upon the broad prairies 
of North Dakota! We can see the massive head of 
hat social paragrapher dwindling away into a pa 
etic nothingness where the region of intellect is 
pproached, and the tears flowing from its eyes as 
lreams of the Boston girl transplanted to Nor |! 
Dakota, to live alone in a sod shack and be lulled 


by the howling of coyotes and the un 


sleep 
earthly screeches of aboriginal savages on the war 
th. What does the 


a New York social writer, that has never gotten 


igarette-benighted intelle 


vay trom the 





pron-strings of a high-five par 





r an undress 1 at the Waldorf Astoria, kn 

it such a magnificent State as North Dakota? 
What does a mind reared in an atmosphere o 

sewer gas 

1? We ri better and more useful things thar 
Town Topics man by the bushel in North Da- 


kota soil every year, and feed ‘em to the cow 


rammany politics know of air and 





And as for the Boston girl who is coming, we 


l en’t any doubt she is a charming lady, and 

she’ll find rm hearts, clear skies, bright sun 

light, pure ait d some intellect! We have ob- 
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AND FULL CREAM CHEESE. 





THE ACME’S SUPERB LUNCHEON DEPARTMENT. 


CME 381-3-5 Robert Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
THE A 5 MAURICE B. HARTMANN, PROP. 

HIGH CLASS CONFECTIONERY, FANCY BAKERY, LADIES’ 
AND GENTLEMEN’S LUNCHEON, oOo 


Positively the Finest, Most Complete and Up-to-Date Establishment of its Kind in the Northwest. 


All sorts of hot and cold beverages served from an elaborate Soda Buffet, in connec 
tion with which we operate the only Cloisonne Hot Soda apparatus in the city. 




























Burlinéton 


The Electric Lighted Limited 


‘A twist of the wrist’’—it’s on. Another twist of the wrist, it’s 
off—the berth light on the Burlington’s Chicago Limited. Con- 
veniences buffet-library smoker; compartment and standard 
Sleepers; a dining car; a reclining chair car; electric light; steam 
heat. Leaves Minneapolis 7:20 P. M., St. Paul 8:05 P. M., 
daily. Arrives Chicago 9:25 next morning. Ask your home 
agent for tickets via this line. 


P.s. Evstris, SEO. FP. LYMAN, 
Gen'! Pass. Agent, Ass't Gen'! Pass. Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. PAUL, MINN. 








MINNESOTA BUTTER AND 


CHEESE C1, 3 
paeiniiibdididine sath duametts (escent 


Clover Leaf Brand Creamery Butter io 


Manufacturers of 





61-63-65 East Third Street, nd Jobbers of Butler, Cheese and Eggs, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


| 





TINE GREAMERY BUTTER AND GHEESE 
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REPRESENTATIVE JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 








60 
teel Beams 
=> = IN STOCK, 
Architectural 
and Other 
iron Work. 
Low Prices. Quick Deliveries. 


Write us for Prices. 


ST. PAUL FOUNDRY (0., 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 


General Offices in Manhattan Building. 


FOLEY BROS. & KELLY 
MERCANTILE (0., 


WHOLESALE 


@rocers. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Tea Importers. Coffee Roasters. 
Spice Grinders 
Manufacturers Flavoring Extracts. 








TheCrane&Ordwaylo.. 


Manufacturers 


Iron Pipe, 
Brass Goods, 
Fittings, 
Etc. 


for Steam, Gas, Water and Plumbing Supplies. 





Iron, Wooden and Steam Pumps, 
Windmills and Well Machinery, 
Belting, Hose and Packing, 
Waterworks Supplies and Gaso- 
line Engines. 


Main Office, 248, 250. 252 East Fourth Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





A. H. Linvexe R. WARNER 


LINDEKE, WARNER 
& SCHURMEIER, 


T. L. ScHuRmeier 


NOYES BROS. 
& CUTLER, 


IMPORTERS 
AND WHOLESALE 


Druggists. 


WHOLESALE 
Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, &c. DRY GOODS 
wae NOTIONS, 


SAINT PAUL: 


100, 102, 404, 406, 405 Sibicy St., Cor. 6th Corner Fourth and Sibley Streets, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 








FAIRBANKS, MORSE& CO. = * 





T.L. BLOOD & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


High Grade 


PAINTS 


ST. PAUL, MINN. and Wholesale Dealers in 


Fairbanks-Morse Gas and Gasoline Engines, 





Fairbanks lard } : 9 © 
w'Fairt ier ~ aber 7 2el Wind- Mills Painters Materials. 
and Galvanized Steel Towers. 
Railway and Contractors’ Supplies 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Foot, Scuutze & Co., 


Boots an Shoes 





Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


DaypnertHxew 
* Selngliaes 


Shoe Boxes. 


Third and Wacouta Streets, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Sample and Pigeon-Hole Boxes. 


Milliners' and Wedding Cake Boxes. 
Druggists’ and Jewelry Boxes. 

Suit and Flower Boxes. 

Cereal and Bottle Cartons. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


CHAS. WEINHAGEN & CO., 


A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers 
constantly in stock. 














MANUFACTURERS, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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- = 4 Good, reliable Agents wanted for the Northwest Magasine is in 1 every tedlon 
THe NORTHWest | of the Northwest between Chicago and the Pacific Coast and Fort William 
and Victoria. 


WLUSTRATED MONTHLY! 


MACAZINE } 
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PODS DENIS 






_ Address, THE 


Pleasant and remunerative employment. 
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J. F. Tostevin & Son, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
MARBLE, 
SLATE 
AND 
wooD 
MANTELS, 
GRATES 
AND 
TILING. 


ROBERT 
STREET, 
COR. 
EIGHTH, 


MANTEL NO 


ST. PAUL, - - 


MINNESOTA. 














Ret 








CHAS. POLACHECK & BRO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF CHANDELIERS. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 





ESTABLISHED 1854. 






Marine 
Machinerg. 






Sheriffs 
Mig. (0., 


MILWAUKEE. 
Wis. 


Dredge 
Machinery. 





WOOD CARPET, 
PARQUET FLOORS, 
MOORE’S WAX. 


SEND FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE. 


- E. B. MOORE & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL: 





48-50 RANDOLPH ST., 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 


A SHOPPING EXPERIENCE. 


‘“‘What’s the use of your going down-town in 


a storm like this?’’ asked Tully of his wife the 
other morning at breakfast. ‘‘I have got to go 
anyhow, and there’s no sense in both of us 


knocking around in a blizzard just to buy onc 
little piece of ribbon.”’ 
**But you know how you detest shopping, dear.” 
“Yes, to make a business of it. But I’m not 
such a bear like this, 
Just tell me what you want, and I'll do the erranu 


as to compiain in Case 
while you're nice and snug here at home.’’ 

“Well, if youre sure. What | need is a yard of 
gros-grain ribbon, turquoise blue. Hadn't 1 bet- 
ter just write it down 

“NO; this thing ot making a list of one article 
is ridicuious. 1 ii remember it all right enough, 
and bring it home with me this evening.’’ 

Just sure 


jumped trom his car 


to make the accommodaung Tully 
a biock above the city hali, 
and was soon speaking briskly to a pretty yiri 
behind a ribbon counter. 
“Please cut me ou a yard of cr 


turkestan biue,”’ 


oss-grain ribbon, 


he requested in a business way. 


She managed to keep wer luiarity within a smile, 


and to say that she was airaid they didnt have 


the article, 

“Ut course you have,’’ he retorted rather hotly, 
tor the broad grin had not escaped him. ‘‘kvery 
store keeps cross-grain ribbon. Let me look at th 
colors. Sut ail ie sMauecs vl viue Lau a Name, 
and none o!t them was turkestan. Alter a spat 
with the preity girl, and an intimation trum luily 


that it was Only a third-rate establishment any- 
how, the head of the department was calied and 
succeeded, at iast, im aclimg as interpreter tour the 
gir and 


ullerance? de- 


ribbon buyer. but the suil grinned, 


iuily was too mad ior When he 


livered the goods, it was with a curt request that 


dirs. and not 
be 
tiie 
head otf this house,’ sa 
im 


cent chores. 


iully attend to her own shopping, 


sending him out on little picayune cirands as 


ugh he was a tamily messenger boy im ihe 


id Luily with a smort, “and 


not going to use ten-doilar time duiny ten 


Just bear that in mind, madam, 


HE FIXED THE PLANTS. 


furniture dealers recently received 


ol those kind 


One oi our 


a large shipment artificial palms 


you see out of doors when the snow is failing in 
chunks and the thermometer 
of a tin-horn gambler, states the Bozeman (N. D.) 


is seeking the level 


Cahronicie Circulating ar¢ ace 15 a man 
named Ole 
dusting, 
when Ole swept out he felt 
these fake palms and remarked: 

““Ay tank ha vant vater.’’ 

Acordingity ne got them in line and sprinkled 
them with a hose, taking care to wet the roots 
lavishly. Being of paper, the palms uid not take 
kindly to this treatment, and withered and 
drooped like a biddy with her head cut off. 

Ole still holds his job, but he has been em- 
phatically informed that the next time he waters 


an artificial palm he will have to pay for it out 


yund his p 


Oleson, who does the sweeping out, 
rning 


roots of 


and heavy liitting 1 hie 


around the 


of his wages. 
This is the same Ole who worked up in the tie 
camp last winter. One day he laid his ax down 
it was gone. 
long he looked for that ax, but without avail. 
When he pay book- 
keeper said: have one ax charged up 
against you.” 
“‘Vare ez ha?’’ said Ole, scanning the book. 
‘There,’ replied the bookkeeper, pointing 
the item. 
“Ay’m glad ha happily remarked 
Ole. ‘‘Ay bane lookin’ far hame all vintar.”’ 


and when he returned All winter 


came in to his the 


“Ole, I 


get 


to 


bane har,”’ 


The Nortuwest Macazine is one of the best 
periodicals published. To the present inhabitant 
it is of deep interest, and to the future historian it 
will be invaluable. The portrayals of life on the 
plains, in the mountains, on the rivers and lakes, 
and in the woods or far down in the mines, are re- 
markably true to life. It is one of those publica- 
tions that tell us how other folks get along, inci- 
dentally speaking of our own manner of existence 
and the environment which encloses us.—Clarkston 
(Wash.) Chronicle. 


TOWLE’S 


Log Cabin Maple Syrup 





was awarded FIRST PRIZE AND GOLD 
MEDAL AT PARIS EXPOSITION FOR 
“ABSOLUTE PURITY AND RICHNESS 
OF FLAVOR.” 


The Towle Maple Syrup Co. 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


Give it a trial. 


ST. PAUL, TINN. 








MFM 
BOILER WORKS CO., 





Manufacturers o. 
STEAM BOILERS, FEED WA- 
TER HEATERS,TANKS,SHEET 
STEEL WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


109 KING STREET, LA CROSSE, WIS. 











LUMBER C9 


SASH 
DOORS 
MOULDINGS. 


DULUTH 
MINN 


SEND US 
YOUR PLANS. 
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ROBERTS - GOSS Co., 
STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATERS, 
MACHINISTS AND BLACKSMITHS. 


| 357 Rosabel St., ST. PAUL, MINN. - Telephone 721. 
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62 THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 


~YOUR ~ 


CATA LOGUE 


so NOTROUBLE ATALL x 


WE MAKE— 
THE 

ENGRAVINGS 
PRINT——— 
AND BIND — 
THE BOOK- 





—GRAMER Co. 


PRINTERS, ENGRAVERS 5, BINDERS ELECTROTYPERS, 























Can you do better than to take ...... 


Che Overland? 


A magazine of California and the Pacific West. 
Here are ONE THOUSAND PAGES of the fresh, 
strong work of the men and women of the 
West, writers who have lived the life of which 
they write, and seen and felt the things they 
describe, and FIVE HUNDRED PICTURES, the work 
of the most talented artists of a region that has 
produced many such, and is producing them all 


the time. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 














ALL And our “Flyer,” daily from 
St. Paul and Minneapolis to 
MEALS urious Buffet - Smoking - Li 
brary Cars and Palace Sleep 
NO CHANGE OF CARS 
OUR BETWEEN 
ONLY TWO NIGHTS ON THE TRAIN 
CARS 
ARE 


the Pacific Coast, carries lux 
ON ing Cars 
ST. PAUL AND SEATTLE 
DINING 
SERVED 











Time Cards and Full In- 
formation from all agents 


A LA of the 
CARTE 


GREAT 
NORTHERN 
RAILWAY, 





OR FROM 
F.t. WHITNEY, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 











Have You Seen Our 
Wonderful 
Calculating 
Pencil? 


The pencil 
that figures \ 
with a twist 
of your wrist? \ 


Special 
| Introductory 


| Price 05 | 








That figures 
quicker than i 
you can and} \\ 
never makes 
a mistake? 

That calcu- 
lates anything from 1 x 13 to 12 x 
the twinkle of an eye 





94 in 


That gives you hundreds of calcu 
lations with the swiftness and accuracy 
equaling an expert ews you seen it? 


CAN YOU BEAT IT? 


* Can you tell as quickly as the pencil, for example, how much ll x 
$24.00 is? or, 9x $1.80? or, 23 x $120? 
“It is truly a little wonder,” says President McKinley. 
“It isa marvel of ingenious mechanism.’’—C. E. Stone. 
Agent, St. Paul & Duluth Rv. : 
“Anarticle of the greatest educational merit 
“It is the greatest educational novelty of the day 
Dewey 
THE CALCULATOR is made of pure Aluminumand attached to a pencil of 
standard quality. It fits : ny common lead pencil. It has also the ad 
vantage of being a pencil point protector, a pencil lengthe ner and an 
eraser, and it can be carried in the vest pocket. 
Special introductory price, 25 cents. Address 


HERBERT DEANE, 506 Bank of Minnesota Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
WANTED.—Agents and managers for Western States. 


General Passenger 


* says the Youths Companion. 
‘says Admiral George 


——--——- - — 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL ANB GENERAL SUPPLIES. 








PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO., Manufacturers, 725 Marquette Building, Chicago, 





























STROM CLAMP FROG. (Patented. ) 


“Strom” Clamp Frogs; “Channel and Transit” Split Switches; “Banner,” “Mark,” “Globe,” “Flag” and “Axel” Switch Stands; 
“Samson” Head Chairs, Tie Bars and Crossings; “Alkins” Forged Steel Rail Braces; “Monitor” Switch Lamps; “Jenne” Track Jacks; 
“Roller” Rail Benders; “Ball,” “Union” and “Perfection” Track Drills. 








We manufacture the most complete line of TOTE-SLEIGHS, LOGGING SLEIGHS AND LOGGING ROAD-TOOLS in the country. A trial is 
all we ask—to convince you that we make the easiest-running sled made. Send for catalogue. 


EAU CLAIRE MILL SUPPLY CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 


| 18 PARKER-RUSSELL 
This MINING & MFG. 00, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 












RAL e CO, | 


Ltd., 


DAIRY MACHINERY 
AND PRODUCE. 


Alexandra and 






Specialties in Fire Clay Goods: 


4] 





Melotte 
Cream (nleres| Fire Brick and Blocks, 
Separators. Gas Retorts and Settings, 
Locomotive Fire Box Tiles, 
232 KING ST., 10 Blast Furnace Linings, 
Bessemer Tuyeres 
THE MELOTTE. WINNIPEG. Y ) and Nozzles. 
The rapid development of the Dairy Industry in ll . , a 
the Canadian Northwest is due, in no small degree, . Designed by N. P. Ry. 
to the excellence of the Dairy Machinery and es- 3 , ee 
pecially of the Alexandra and Melotte Hand Cream IF SO, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Fire-Proofing for Buildings, 
Separators for farm use introduced by this firm. sa: sett 
It will pay anyone, interested in any degree in Economy, Efficiency and Partition Blocks for Buildings, 
dairying, to correspond with them (in any dead or Cteseiiess Guseained when Glass House Pot Clay. 


living language) and receive their catalogues. 





“STAHL’S CONICAL BASE GREASE CUPS” 


are used. This is proven to 


be a truth by the many If you are interested in the subject 


thousands that are in use now. 


mage of Economical and Perfect Cylinder 
IRON CLAD PAINT CO., The Stahl-Salter Lubricating (0., Lubrication, ask railway people 
535 to 54 Seneca Street, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. about * *% % % *% & 


CLEVELAND, 0. MILBRADT’S Sibley’s Perf ection Valve Oil. 
Rolling Shelf If you are looking for an Absolutely 
























No. 1, Rossie Red. 


No. 3, Brown Purple. 
No. 2, Light Brown. 


No. 4, Brown. 


Safe and Effective Signal Oil, ask 
LADD ERS them about se % * * * 


For all Kinds of 
High Shelving. 


_ Sibley’s Perfection Signal Oil. 
—Manufactured by— aieaiieaaedenicoeen ° 2 SET ERCEED Bes = ~oainal 
John Calander, Signal Oil Company, 
148 E. Sth ST., ——— FRANKLIN, PA. : 
ST. PAUL, MINN. J. C. SIBLEY, PRESIDENT. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 


IRONCLAD 


PAINT 
—— i ne 
. a —_—F — -— 









TRADE MARK. 


Trade mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. R. 
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Prof. Bore—“Miss Ketchum, what kind of a 
noun is a kiss?” 
Miss Ketchum—‘‘Common.” 
Prof. Bore—“Decline it.” \ Y 


Miss Ketchum—“Excuse me, please. That is 
something I never do.” 


= 
He asked her ep a kiss, ay 9 D, White 


She was a bashful miss, 
And this is what he heard her shyly say & Co., 


“I will not give it, sir, 
teas ali aad ; , : But, in truth, I must aver, : 
n objects to ¢€ king a courtship ie cy ad | have just remodeled their 
ike a man who has a taking way ewe ers, store and now have one of 
the best stores in the North- 
ludge—“The complaining witness says that you | We8t It will pay you to get their prices before 
Resins gr ’ oo making your purchases for the holidays. Their 
irted the quarrel by telling him you would hate goods are all new and of the best manufacture. 
worked awful to be found dead with such a shirt on as he was 
wearing.” 
Prisoner—“So I would, your honor. I’d hate 
w the other | to be found dead any way you could fix it.” 


himneys is a nes I soots any 


Fine Wedding and Calling Cards a Specialty. 


“Jes’ one word,” said Uncle Remus from the pul- 
pit, as the collection was about to be taken: “‘Dar’s 407 Nicollet Avenue, 
been a mighty sight ob chicken-stealin’ "bout here 

lately. Now, don’ any yo’ niggers dat help steal MINNEAPOLIS MINN, 
dem chickens put nuffin’ in de ‘lection-box. I’s . 
not goin’ to hab any yo’ ’gracing de good Lawd 


dat way, nohow!”’ WINNIFE EH 
“You are 00 ie to . he Vf ; 
wants, aoot mie tee when ton! YMMIMAM GLY 





ng 


terness, ‘‘and behind my host you call me 2 
: : The only reat Business College 


between Toronto and Vancouver. 
All business subjects taught, in- 
cluding STENOGRAPHY and 
adieceed TELEGRAPHY. Full partic. 
ulars on application to 


drunkard. You are a two-faced girl!'’ 
“If you can see two faces on me,"’ she coldly re 


orted, “‘it 1ows that I have been telling the 


truth about you.”’ 


Mrs. Spencer Maginnis laughed gleefully as she 
abstracted a $10 gold-piece, three si!ver dollars, a 
handful of loose change, and a penny from her hus- ¢ T \f ’ j \p SAd eae MAN. 

seeps eng emer oy Rage th ape eo . W. DONALD, Sec’y, WINNE?*, 
band's pocket, leaving in place thereof a small bit 
of paper, upon which was written “April Fool.” 
“How surprised Henry will be,’’ she murmured, 


© 
“when he gets on the car in the morning and finds 
himself without car-fare.” ij 


Yet there are those who continue to insist that 


sestiach ca signe,| @emn tos 06 business College ond 
. horthand Institute 


The aot Bchol for Bookkeeping, Shortbe nd, 
Penmanship, Typewriting. English, Ete. ~ 
We Assist Students in Securing Positions. 
HODGMIRE & ARNESS, Boston Block, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Send for Prospectus. 


YA , ESTABLISKED IN 1677 


DIAGONALLY 
OPPOSITE RO. 
T. RICKARD 
S4THIRD ST.SO. And GRUMAN, 
( PROPRIETORS. 











SOO@ SUCCESSFUL GRADU. 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL 


YOU CAN LEARN PENMANSHIP, MATHEMATICS, 
LANGUAGE, SHORTHAND, BOOKKEEPING AND OTHER 
BRANCHES AS WELL AT HOME AS YOU CAN AT 
SCHOOL BY OUR NEW METHOD OF TEACHING. IN 
SOME CASES BETTER PROGRESS IS MADE. PAR- 
TICULARS FREE. SAMPLE LESSONS, 10 CENTS. 


NORTHWESTERN BUSINESS COLLECE, 


7rn AND JACKSON STS., ST. PAUL, MINN, 


























*Man.”’ 


Dobt 

differenc« 

and a lunat 
Watts—‘‘Whats that 


“A crazy person never 


niess where be ig. ’ eaten wil ‘— ARCHIBALD ~ 
becweti A LESSON FROM EXPERIENCE. BUSINESS COLLEGE 


” : i , A 

A synonym, said the Rejected Suitor—‘‘Well, madam, your rejection of me has taught me Se See. >> hae. ST, MINN 18. 
oy who knew, “is a word one thing.”’ Lh Gepinches, Yurmiem. 
you can use in place of a “Yes? Wha has it taught you?” Shor Fy 


9 Grotee ms 
, - " , . and fiat My 
word when you don’t know “Tt has taught me that a fellow should never make his maiden pro- | and VSfithe f ie Sat hyy ee 

















ow to spell the other word posal te a widow.” 























Calitornia 








via the 


Northern Pacific-Shasta Route 


this year, and See the Big Mountains on the way. 











A TOURIST Runs between ST. PAUL and SAN FRANCISCO 


regularly once each week, leaving Eastern terminals 


SLEEPING CAR on Wednesdays (at 10:35 P.M. from St. Paul) attached 


to the Pacific Express. Call upon any Northern Pacific Agent for information 
and folders. 





Send 
SIX CENTS 
to 
Chas. S. Fee, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn., 
for 


WONDERLAND 
1900. 


a beautifully 
illustrated 
descriptive book 
of the 
Northwest. 


MOUNT SHASTA. 








|] Telephone 120 








SPECIAL 
CASTINGS. 


WATER- 
WORKS 
SUPPLIES 


SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY fi i 
& MACHINE CO., \ 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


TAYLOR & HOUGH, 


BUILDERS OF 
Dynamos, Motors, 
Engines, etc. 





282-284 E. 6th St., 
IST. PAUL, MINN., 
U.S. A. 


BELLE CITY BOLSTER SPRING CO., 


RACINE, WIS. 








Ne 


ol i ame 





GUST. LAGERQUIST, 


Manufact 


ELEVATORS 


Gate 


108 ; Second St. N 


Northwestern. Copper and Brass Works, 


» Walter & Posch.) 


an 
( S an 


JOSEPH POSCH, Prop Snecessor i 
MANUPACTURER AND DEALER IN 
|| Brewery, Soda Water and Beer-Drawing Apparatus 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
59-63 W. Third St., ST. PAUL. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 





= RACIN i 


A NEW POTATO DIGGER, at half the price 
usually asked for clumsy, old-fashioned diggers 
TESTED AND WARRANTED. 


The Racine Malleable & Wrought tren Co., 


J.P. Davins, Prest RACINE, WIS. 


Northern Pacific 
Rallwag. 


FOR FULL pte Aiea tar gg He in 


f the 


GENERAL AND SPE ‘ AL 


k., Minneap 
Ashland 


shla 
Union Depot, 
eight Dept., 
iy, New 
n eight Dept 
t., San France 
reight Dept 
Philade 
tion \gt 
( 
on Aet 
é St. Li 
1 Agt 
Wauwat 
FREIGHT AGENTS. 


DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS 


Py toon 
wi ; é vay aul, Minn. 
VN \ rt I t *ortland, Ore 


I RKAYBURN \ I t *ortland, Ore. 


J. M. HANNAPORD, 


rhird Vice-Prest., St. Paut, Min» 


CHAS. S. FER, 


Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agt., St. Paut, M1nn 
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Rand, McNally & Co's 


CELEBRATED 


INDEXED POCKET | 
MAPS Sees 


PRICE, 25 CENTS EACH. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO., Publishers, 


CHICAGO ano NEW YORK. 








Pierce 


Gas or 
Gasoline 


. Engines 
OVER 3,000 IN DAILY USE. 


e ship on approval Send for our catalogue 


stating size wanted 


PIERCE ENGINE CO. 


RACINE, WIS. 





OOD S. 

HEY ARE THE GEST MADE. 
Dealers furnished with catalogues’on application. 

GOODYEAR RUBBER @CO., 
375 & 377 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Corliss Engines 


‘THE VILTER MFG. CO., 
888 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
CORLISS ENGINES, Boilers, Heaters and Pumps. 
Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machinery. 


LInK-BEl Nacine ul, 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S 
Link Belting, 
Sprocket Wheels. 
Elevators, Conveyors, 
Malleable Iron Buckets, 
Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, 


Gearing, Friction Clutches, 
Etc. 


























CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, 
Mathematical Instruments, Drawing Materials 
and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO. 


Blue printing, black printing, blue on white, our 
specialty. 





A. C. 4. BESLY & CO., _—. WU 
' § 


Charles H. Besly & Co., 10-12 NW. Canal St., Chicago, Ill, . S.A. 
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